








Funk opens new solvent unit. 
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“‘Doc’’ MacGee says: While the rest 
of the world sleeps, this man rolls 
through the night on important 
business. 


He’s the Skellysolve Technical 
Fieldman . . . on his way to help a 
distant manufacturer solve a new 
or knotty problem . . . a problem 
involving the most efficient appli- 
cation of Skellysolve . .. to achieve 
more uniform and bigger produc- 
tion at less cost. 


Trained, experienced trouble- 
shooters like this Skellysolve Tech- 
nical Fieldman are “on call” for 
industrial users of Skellysolve. In 


- 


A 


Noes 


other words, the Skellysolve Tech- 
nical Fieldman is living proof that 
you get far more than a fine solvent 
when you buy Skellysolve. 


You get a skilled engineering serv- 
ice that’s bound to be reflected in 
comparative freedom from solvent 
worries ... greater safety in manu- 
facturing operations . . . and sav- 
ings in your operating costs. 


Urgent or routine, whatever your 
solvent problems may be—seek the 
advice of your Skellysolve Techni- 
cal Fieldman for the right answers. 
Helping to overcome solvent prob- 
lems is his business! 


Skellysolve 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








Skellysolve 


a leading name in solvents 
for more than 20 years 


A pioneer in the development of 
close cut fractions, Skelly Oil 
Company is known for leadership 
in the engineering, development 
and marketing of solvents for in- 
dustrial use. 


Skellysolve is your password to 
dependability of supply . . . plus 
unsurpassed purity, uniformity, 
close boiling ranges and special 
properties to fit your particular 
needs. Write or wire for more 
complete technical information. 
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Newly 
Designed 
Non-breakable 


TROUGH ENDS 


These trough ends are made of plate steel bodies with inter-changeable 
and detachable ball or babbitt flange bearings. These trough ends 
were designed for longer life, quicker, easier and more economical 
change-overs. On these units only the hub bearing wears out leaving 
the trough end unharmed. Therefore in your change-overs the price 
of the hub bearings is only about one half the price of the old solid 
piece trough ends. Our counter shaft trough ends are of this same 
design. Shipments on both units can be made from stock. We manu- 
facture a complete line of screw conveyors and accessories and ship- 
ments can also be made from stock. 


Heavy Duty 


BATCH 
MIXERS 
Built to last 


ory 





Made of all steel, extra heavy duty welded ti Cc 
ranging from 1, 1% and 2 ton and are made even larger to your indi- 
vidual specifications. Our engineers will be glad | to assist you with 
your mixing problems. Batch mixers Industrial are 
acclaimed by the mixed feed industry, chemical plants, oil aad grease 
manufacturers, food mixers and many other industries throughout the 
nation as the best Batch mixer they've ever operated. Each and 
every mixer manufactured in our modern plant is given special care 
in its fabrication and bly. This results in better mixtures and 
better performance. 








BUCKET 
ELEVATORS 


Built 
to your 
Specifications 


All metal elevators complete with head, boot, legging and machinery 
made to your individual specifications. This is an all metal unit and 
insures longer wear and dust-tight performance. Head and boot is 
furnished with shaft mounted on ball or babbitt bearings. Boots come 
with large slide clean out doors. Furnished with cotton or rubberized 
belt and high speed cups. 


INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY COMPANY 
Incorporated 

2300 South Main Street 
ENGINEERS MANUFACTURERS 

of 


Fort Worth 1, Texas 


Hoisting 


Elevating 
Mixing 


Conveying 
Equipment 








EDITOR'S DESK 


We Need to Keep Protein Balance 


Ceiling prices of many commodities are very much 
in the limelight—among them ceiling prices on soybean 
oil meal. Unquestionably the ceiling prices as established 
a year ago are now out of proportion to demand. Ceiling 
price on soybean oil is 20.5 cents per pound. Oil is sell- 
ing for little more than half that figure today. Ceiling on 
meal is based on $74 per ton basis Decatur, bulk. Meal 
has been selling at that level since last November, and 
many plants are sold through March and April now. 
New crop beans have not touched ceiling. Chances of 
their doing so do not seem too good. 


There are many unusual factors in the price picture 
today. Soybeans are in what was an enviable position on 
ceiling—for the $3.33 per bushel ceiling, basis Chicago, 
was established by the selling price during the one pe- 
riod of 1950 crop movement when prices were relatively 
good. The basing period of May 26-June 25, 1950, was the 
very period when the Chinese Nationalists have been 
accused of cornering the soybean market, forcing prices 
upward. Had that exact period not been chosen we would 
have had a ceiling established by parity figures rather 
than selling price—and a considerably lower ceiling 
price on soybeans, 


However, we now find soybeans in an unfavorable 
ratio to corn prices. Using the generally accepted 2:1 
ratio of prices. the corn prices which have approached 
$2 ver bushel at Chicago look mighty favorable as com- 
pared with soybean prices hovering around the $3 mark 

and less. The Midwest farmer,-in many cases, will 
consider corn the better bet when making his 1952 
planting plans. Seed corn sales, as compared with soy- 
bean seed sales, bear this out. It appears that the pattern 
established by PMA in its acreage goals may be followed 

weather permitting. If so, acreage increases in soybeans 
will come in Minnesota and in the South, with shrinkage 
through the heavy corn production states. We must main- 
tain a soybean acreage comparable to 1951, or we will 
find ourselves badly out of balance on protein for live- 
stock feeding, as compared with the feed grains. 


With increased livestock numbers it appears that 
soybean prices should be favorable again next year. That, 
together with the shortage of farm labor and the scat- 
tering of the work load, the presence of planting, culti- 
vating and harvesting equipment, and the fact that farm- 
ers in 1951 were able to sell soybeans at a favorable 
price as compared with soft corn in many areas, should 
mean stability of acreage. 


Should soybean prices drop during coming weeks and 
months, which seems very unlikely, then the acreage 
situation might change greatly. Planting plans are now 
being made. Small grains brought a poor return in 1951. 
A good portion of the 1952 corn acreage increase may 
come from that area. 


A Revolution in Paint 


A practical revolution is taking place in the interior 
paint industry. Unnoticed by most people, paints of the 
so-called “rubber base” type are rapidly replacing the 
old oil base paints for interior wall surfaces, according to 
trade sources. Ease of application, durability, greater 
coverage have all contributed to the change. For the 
first time the home owner is becoming a painter. Paint 
usage goes up, as it becomes unnecessary to use high- 
priced labor in application. The roller is replacing the 
brush. Base material in these new products is the synthet- 
ic rubber produced by our World War II plants. 

Usage of vegetable oils in interior finishes will shrink 
rapidly as this trend continues. What was once a huge 
market for linseed and other drying oils has shrunk— 
and is continuing to shrink—to a mere trickle. There 
is nothing to indicate a change in the trend. 

All fats and oils are interdependent in the market- 
place. Inside paints have not been a large market for 
soybean oil, except perhaps in enamels. But any re- 
placement of linseed in paint directly affects all fats and 
oils pricewise. When one oil becomes more available or 
cheaper in price, it affects all oils, including soybean oil. 

The trend must be reflected in linseed oil supplies and 
prices sooner or later. As it becomes apparent, soybean 
prices will be affected through the oil markets. Could it 
be that the interior paint revolution has already affected 
soybean oil prices? 


Better Write Your Congressman 


The squandering of public money today is the con- 
cern of every taxpayer. Much of our tax money goes to the 
military forces—and certainly some of it is spent wisely, 
along with much which is wasted. But we probably are not 
going to do much about military expenditures this year. 
We can do something about non-military expenditures. 


The Department of Commerce spent $75 million 
in 1940. In 1950 it spent $863 million. Was that in- 
crease necessary? Was it necessary for the Interior De- 
partment, which spent $71 million in 1940, to spend 
$568 million in 1950? The Labor Department, which 
spent $18 million in 1940, to spend $257 million in 1950? 
The State Department, which spent $20 million in 1940, 
to spend $361 million in 1950? 


Federal, state and local taxes now take approximately 
$1 out of every $3 of national income. No nation has 
ever endured such taxation for a period of time. There 
is no reason to believe our nation can do so for long. It 
looks like trimming the federal non-military budget is 
the place to start. Your members of Congress appropri- 
ate the federal funds. Congress is now in session. Let 
them know that you are behind them in economy—that 
you will back them up when they stand up for decreased 
spending. Let not the member of Congress who has the 
fortitude to stand up against the tirades of government 
spenders go unheralded. He should be the man of the 
hour from today forward. 
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Help yourself get 


BETTER STANDS AND 
HIGHER YIELDS OF SOYBEANS 


Even bad weather won't stop your 
crop from getting off to a good start if 
you plant treated seed. And seed injured 
by frost or during combining has a bet- 
ter chance if it’s treated with Du Pont 
‘*‘Arasan”’ seed disinfectant. 


That’s because ‘“‘Arasan”’ protects seed 
against seed rot, mildew, blue stain and 
other diseases. Experiment stations prove 
that ‘‘Arasan”’ increases stands—in some 
cases up to 100%! 


Regular use of ‘‘Arasan’”’ over a life- 
time would cost you no more than just 


Use seed treated with 


ARASAN _ 


Disinfects and Protects Seed 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


BETTER THINGS, FOR BETTER LIVING 
.. « THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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one ruined crop because you pay only a 
few cents per acre to get the protection 
of “‘Arasan”’ every year. 


For best results, treat the seed first— 
then inoculate just before you plant. 
*‘Arasan” protects seed from disease or- 
ganisms and the inoculant helps the root 
system. Buy treated seed, or if you do the 
job yourself, follow directions on the 
*‘Arasan” package. For small grains and 
cotton use Du Pont “‘Ceresan” seed dis- 
infectant. Du Pont, Semesan Section, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 





Looks Like More Beans in Miss. Delta 


Sovbean acreage in the Mississippi 
Delta will increase substantially this 
year, and greater efforts will be made 
to improve quality, say Delta county 
agents in this area, according to the 
Memphis, Tenn., Commercial Appeal. 
Surveys by the agents show the Delta 
acreage will be increased as a whole 
by about 15 percent. 

Some 347,000 acres were planted to 
soybeans in Mississippi the past year. 
The acreage in most of the Delta 
counties was held down because of 
weather, and much acreage abandon- 
ed due to poor stands or grass and 
weeds. Mississippi’s soybean produc- 
tion goal this year is set at 385,006 
acres—11 percent more than in 1951. 

Elmo Hill, county agent at Belzoni, 
says there will be between 50 and 100 
percent increase in soybean planting 
over last year. Hill says farmers have 
already bought and stored enough 
seed beans for this increase. 

Agent Jack Barnett in Tunica Coun- 
ty says a prospective labor shortage is 
going to bring about a greater acreage 
in soybeans there. He says farmers 
were fairly well pleased with yields 
obtained last year despite adverse 
weather conditions. 

L. H. Moseley, district extension 
agent, says Delta farmers are losing a 
considerable amount of money each 


year from dockage due to excessive 
foreign material from weeds and 
grasses. This has caused lots of beans 
to spoil in storage and in shipment. 

County Agent Cecil Black at In- 
dianola says dockage from excessive 
foreign material is a most acute prob- 
lem in Sunflower County. He is plan- 
ning a campaign along with farm 
leaders in that county to “clean up” 
fields, cultivate right, and harvest for 
quality. 


s s 
Lincolns Lead in Neb. 

Lincolns led all other varieties in 
yield tests in three out of four loca- 
tions in Nebraska in 1951, reports the 
Nebraska Grain Improvement Associ- 
ation. Yields of Lincoln varied from 
30.8 to 42.7 bushels per acre in the 
four locations, which were all in east- 
ern Nebraska, except for the location 
in Buffalo County in central Nebraska. 
This was irrigated. The tests were part 
of the Nebraska Experiment Station 
outstate crops testing program. 

Hawkeye with 40.9 bushels and 
Earlyana with 39.7 out-yielded Lin- 
coln with 39.4 bushels in Dakota 
County in the northeast part of the 
state. 

The yield tests “confirm our belief 
that soybeans are a practical crop for 
several areas of the state,” reports the 
Nebraska Grain Improvement Associ- 
ation. 

“The earlier varieties were favored 
this year because of the short growing 





Announcing - OUR NEW PAPER BAG DIVISION 


We have established this new division with an earnest de- 
sire to serve our customers better by broadening our facili- 
ties in their interest. 

We can supply paper bags in any quantity in any ply and 
in any craft, printed or plain in 50, 80 and 100 lb. sizes. 


SALES OFFICES 
IN OUR 
THREE 
PLANTS 


YOUR INQUIRY WILL GET OUR PROMPT ATTENTION 


Write, wire or telephone the sales office nearest you 
MIDWEST PAPER AND BAG COMPANY 


NEW PAPER BAGS 


MIDWEST 


BURLAP & BAG COMPANY 


213 THIRD > PHONE 2-8355 + DES MOINES 


1OWA 


PROCESSORS AND CONVERTERS OF USED BAGS 


BRANCH Minneapolis, Minn * 1716 Ist St. N. * JU-4638 
PLANTS * Westville, Illinois * N. State St. * Phone 7031 


season. From the standpoint of re- 
sistance to lodging, Hawkeye and 
Blackhawk were outstanding. 

“With the yield of newer varieties 
(Adams, Hawkeye, Blackhawk and 
Lincoln) averaging nearly 35 bushels 
per acre and pushing the $3 mark, the 
farmer who replaced a part of his corn 
acreage with soybeans probably re- 
ceived a very satisfactory return for 
his labor.” 

Other varieties tested were Dun- 


field and Richland. 





Yield in bushels per acre 





Variety 


Dodge 
County 


Dakota 
County 
(Northcast) 
(East Central) 
Lancaster 
County 
(Southeast) 
Buffalo 
County 
(Irrig. Central) 





Adams 
Blackhawk 
un field 
Earlyana 
Hawkeye 
Lincoln 
Richland 





Treatment in Delta 


Seed treatment tests with soybeans 
conducted at the Delta Branch Ex- 
periment Station, Stoneville, Miss., 
during the past four years indicate 
that seed treatment is a sound prac- 
tice in that area, reports Howard W. 
Johnson, senior pathologist of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture di- 
vision of forage crops and diseases. 

The tests at Stoneville involved 
several seed treatment chemicals and 
several varieties or strains of soy- 
beans each year. 

Treatment of poorer germinating 
soybean seed showed a greater in- 
crease of emergence than did treat- 
ment of better quality seed. 

Storage of soybean seed from har- 
vest in the fall to planting time the 
next spring is frequently a problem 
in the Delta area due to the occur- 
rence of warm, humid weather at 
times during the winter and early 
spring. Since loss of viability seems 
to be due in part to microbiological 
activity, it appeared that treating the 
seed with a chemical disinfectant 
in the fall might aid in preserving 
the germinability of the seed during 
the storage period. 

A test of this type was set up. The 
seed was treated immediately after 
harvest and was stored in cloth bags 
in a seed house where it was subject 
to fluctuating conditions of tempera- 
ture and humidity until planted in 
the field on May 5. 

It would appear from the results 
of this test that treating soybean seed 
with either Arasan or Spergon should 
aid in maintaining the germinability 
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Wherever your fine product goes, you know it’s 
in a premium container when packaged in Chase 
Topmill—the carefully graded burlap of India’s 
better mills. Chase Topmill combines all three: 
Good Looks, Strength, and Uniformity! It assures 
the better protection and acceptance of your 
product! For more facts on Chase Topmill 
Burlap, write us. Write us TODAY. 























bags for all industry and agriculture 





@ Topmill burlap bags 

@ cotton bags of all kinds 

@ paper and Multiwall bags 
@ Saxolin open mesh bags 


@ lined and combined bags, 
liners and specialties 
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of soybean seed during the storage 
period. Mercurial dusts, however, did 
not give good results for this pur- 
pose. 

The author warns that seed treat- 
ment is not recommended where soy- 
beans are to be planted in a field 
for the first time, since seed treatment 
will impair the efficiency of the inoc- 
ulant to a greater or lesser extent, 
depending on the treatment used. 

See Service Sheet 419, “Soybean 
Seed Treatment for the Delta,” by 
Howard W. Johnson, Delta Branch 


Experiment Station, Stoneville, Miss. 


Soys Fifth in Tenn. 


In 10 years, starting shortly after 
release of the Ogden soybean by the 
Tennessee Agricultural Experiment 
Station, the soybean has moved into 
fifth place in value of all Tennessee 
crops, states A. J. Sims of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee in Progressive 
Farmer. 

In 1949, three times as many farm- 
ers harvested eight times as many 
acres, producing 22 times as many 
bushels as they did only 10 years 
previously. Value of the crop increas- 
ed from $160,000 to over 7 million 
dollars. 

Leading Tennessee counties in soy- 
bean production are Dyer, Lake, 
Obion, Lauderdale, Tipton, Gibson, 
Weakley, Coffee, Hardin, and Hay- 
wood. They produced 84 percent of 
the state’s crop in 1949. 

Development of the Ogden soybean 
by the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion has been a big factor in making 
the soybean “the wonder crop of the 
state.”” Ogden outyields former varie- 
ties, has a high oil content, and ma- 


A Champion Is Crowned 


President Hovde of Purdue Universiiy — Presents Earl Musgrave (center) of Morgan 


County, the 1951 Indiana soyb 





with a certificate memorializing his 


achievement. Musgrave had just Bc wh canter to the Purdue president by his county 


agent, ae Record (left). 





The champ also 
of Fred Thomas of Central Soya Co., Inc., and his firm. Musgrave 


Seah 





a di d studded rose gold medal 


topped iy contestants with 60.9 bushels per acre, one of the all-time high yields in yield 
contests. 


tures in midseason. These are some of 
the reasons why it is now the most 
widely grown soybean in Southern 
states. 

A conservative estimate, agronom- 
ists say, is that the Ogden soybean has 
brought producers an increase of $20 
or more per acre, which is pointed out 
as a tribute to the ability of Tennessee 


The Barnyard Favorite 


farmers to make use of findings from 
agricultural research. 

This is another example of how 
farmers have been able to step up pro- 
duction in recent years despite a sharp 
drop in farm population. 


Are Third in Minn. 


Soybeans now rank third in dollar 
value as a farm crop in Minnesota, 
according to figures given us by John 
W. Evans, Montevideo, Minn., direc- 
tor of the American Soybean Associa- 
tion. 

The 1951 soybean crop in Min- 
nesota was exceeded in value only 
by corn and oats. Value of the corn 
crop was $322,557,000; of oats $170,- 
210,000. Value of the soybean crop 
was $50,890,000. 

Soybeans stood in fourth place in 
1950, as barley exceeded the soybean 
crop in value, in addition to corn 
and oats. 

Flax, much better known as a min- 
nesota crop than soybeans until re- 
cent years, was in sixth place in 1951. 
Value of the flax crop was $38,- 
500,000. 

—sbd— 


Be sure to mention the Soybean 
Digest when writing to our advertis- 
ers. 
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Salt and Soybean Meal 


Do feeders always make allowance 
for the increased salt needs of their 
livestock when they switch from ani- 
mal proteins to a larger percentage of 
vegetable supplements such as soy- 
bean oil meal? 

Pigs, particularly, need more salt 
when the animal proteins are elim- 
inated from their ration. The animal 
proteins such as tankage, meat scraps 
and fish meal are relatively high in 
salt content. But vegetable protein 
supplements are much lower in salt 
content. 

The intimate connection between 
salt and protein digestion is not al- 
ways realized. Proteins must be brok- 
en down into the simpler amino acids 
during digestion. But the protein 
molecule is surrounded by a hard 
shell that only an acid can break 
through. Salt furnishes chlorine, one 
element of hydrochloric acid that 
works on the protein molecule. With- 
out enough salt there is improper as- 


similation of protein. , 


about his 


For authoritative discussions of 
the mineral needs of farm animals 
see: 
MINERALS IN LIVESTOCK 
FEEDING, Circular 688, by H. H. 
Mitchell, professor of animal nutri- 
tion, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Ill. 

MEETING THE MINERAL 
NEEDS OF FARM ANIMALS, Bul- 
letin 350, by L. A. Maynard and J. 
K. Loosli, Cornell University, Ithaca, 


N. Y. 
Dairy Cows, Protein 


Are dairy cows commonly fed a 
higher level of protein than is neces- 
sary to maintain milk production? L. 
A. Moore, head of the division of nu- 
trition and physiology of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, believes that 
the protein content of the grain-sup- 
plement mixture could be 3 to 4 per- 
cent lower than now generally recom- 
mended without sacrificing milk pro- 
duction. He bases this conclusion on 
an experiment at Beltsville on grain 
mixtures of different protein levels. 

NEW IDEAS ON PROTEIN IN 
DAIRY COW RATIONS. By L. A. 
Moore, head division of nutrition and 
physiology, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Butter-Fat, Sept. 1951. 
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THE COVER PICTURE 


Another new processor installation 
was the 200-ton-capacity solvent ex- 
traction unit of Funk Bros. Seed Co. 
at Bloomington, IIl., that began op- 
erations the first of the year. 

Funks are soybean processors in 
addition to being producers of soy- 
beans and other farm seeds and the 
famous “Funk’s G Hybrid” seed corn. 
They process “Funk’s” soybean oil 
meal and “Minrol Soy.” 

The new plant, which increases 
Funk’s processing capacity by over 
a third, is a French Oil Mill Machin- 
ery Co. horizontal hexane extraction 
unit. 

Eugene D. Funk is president of the 
firm. Harold A. Abbott is manager 
of the soybean division. 

In the left background you see the 
solvent plant of Ralston Purina Co., 
which also operates in Bloomington. 

—sbd— 


NIGERIAN PRICE 

A price equivalent of $1.50 per 
bushel has been set for the current 
soybean crop in Nigeria, reports 
USDA’s Foreign Crops and Markets. 
Crop prospects are rated as good. 

During the 1950-51 season 131,400 
bushels were purchased for export in 
Nigeria. 


““unbelievable what it will do...” 


“cost of operation is very low...” 


“the machine runs at a higher capacity than 


quoted by your company .. .” 


“driers are a must at country elevators .. .” 


If you, as an elevator operator, are interested in drying up to 1000 
bushels per hour . . . at low temperatures . . . retaining all the physi- 
cal and nutritive qualities of the grain .. . with resultant higher prices 
for your grain at market . . . then write today for complete informa- 


tion on the famous 


 SHANZER = 


Pay GRAIN 


BERIC DRIERS 


H. M. SHANZER CO., 85 BLUXOME ST., SAN FRANCISCO 7 





Sales and Service Representatives in all } 


ing grain-growing and marketing centers. 





SOY FOODS PLAY 
BIG PART IN 
CROP’S HUNGER- 
DISPELLING 
PROGRAM 


By GARRY S. WILLS 


HE SOYBEAN is being hailed as the 

No. 1 weapon in the world-wide 
battle against malnutrition. In war- 
torn areas and areas stricken by natur- 
al disasters it is meeting the need for 
food which must be low in price and 
high in nutritional value. Crop and 
stock-depleted Western European 
countries are being introduced to soy- 
beans for the first time through the or- 
ganization called the Christian Rural 
Overseas Program (CROP). ~~ 

CROP was organized by three ma- 
jor church agencies in 1947 to pro- 
vide stop-gap aid for war-orphaned. 
displaced, expelled, maimed, sick and 
aged people overseas. Operated as a 
farm community program on a na- 
tionwide basis, it collected bulk farm 
products for distribution by represen- 
tatives of its sponsoring agencies 
Catholic Rural Life; Church World 
Service, serving 29 Protestant denom- 
inations; and Lutheran World Relief. 
Since 1947 CROP has shipped nearly 
100 million pounds of commodities for 
mass distribution in 32 countries. 

In 1947 a trial shipment of 468,048 
pounds of soybeans was dispatched to 
Bremen, Germany. It was used for 
experimental manufactures of food 
and for seed to test its growth. The 
shipment proved that for further re- 
lief measures soybeans were of par- 
ticular importance. By means of them 
the alarming lack of fat and protein 
in Germany could be provided in the 
most inexpensive way. 

Methods were developed by the 
Germans to remove the bitter taste of 
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1 Hay and Grain Show, examine a bag of soybeans on 


display at the CROP booth at the International amphitheater. Soybeans are part of the many 
staple foods that CROP ccllects for distribution among hungry people overseas. 


the raw uncooked bean and to create 
soy products which retained the whole 
nutritive strength of the ripe raw soy- 
bean. Once freed from their bitter 
taste, the beans were processed into 
full-fat soy flour, full-fat grits and full- 
fat soy flakes. These products on 
analysis showed a content of 40 per- 
cent of body-developing, tissue-restor- 
ing protein and 20 percent of energy- 
giving fat. 

In order to make sure of a proper 
use of full-fat soy products in the 
kitchen, the peculiarities of German 
cooking and serving had to be com- 
bined with the scanty rations of the 
day. Special recipes for the prepara- 
tion of soy foods were worked out, 
and cooking demonstrations were giv- 
en at many points of the Western 
Zone. 


On account of their mellow nut-like 
taste soybeans could be used without 
hesitation to supplement all dishes. In 
some instances they were administer- 
ed as a sandwich spread which ap- 
plied easily and satisfied the appetite. 
To combat fatigue during working 
hours, they were toasted so that their 
taste resembled that of peanuts. For 
child-feeding programs they were 
mixed with wheat. to make a cereal 
which tasted like cocoa when sugar 
was added. They also were made into 
milk. 

Contrary to popular opinion, it is 
not necessary to undertake technical 
processing such as the Germans have 
developed to accomplish desired re- 
sults. It is now known that soybeans 
can be cooked and eaten in the same 
manner as navy or other varieties of 
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beans. Because of their superlative 
dietary food value, the University of 
Illinois, College of Agriculture, has 
published Circular No. 662 to stimu- 
late usage for human consumption. 
Recipes given include directions for 
cooking and serving the cooked beans 
as a substitute for navy or lima beans 
and as a sandwich filling; roasting for 
use as a delicacy like salted peanuts; 
making and using soybean milk; mak- 
ing and using soybean curd as a sub- 
stitute for cheese or as a blend in var- 
ious hot dishes. With perhaps some 
variation in seasoning ingredients, 
these simple recipes could be utilized 
in places where mass feeding is re- 
quired. 


Results Concrete 


After processing, the soybean ship- 
ment to Germany was distributed to 
orphanages, old people’s homes, refu- 
gee camps, hospitals, nursing and re- 
creational homes. nurseries, and edu- 
cational institutions. In each in- 
stance the effect of such supplemen- 
tary food was noted. Additional ex- 
periments were made with sick peo- 
ple, white collar workers and labor- 
ers who were under the supervision of 
physicians. 

In a Bremen hospital half of the 80 
patients in two wards were given sup- 
plemental feedings of soybean prod- 
ucts. Those who received soybeans 
amounting from 50 to 70 grams 
(about 2 ounces) daily gained in a 
two-week period 1.70 kilograms (3.78 
pounds ), while those who received no 
such supplement gained only 0.45 
kilograms (1 pound). 

A boarding school for refugee pu- 
pils in Timmendorfer Strand, Ger- 
many, reported, “Today we are in a 
position to state that soy flakes have 
made it possible for us to improve the 
nourishment of our refugee pupils 
verv much. The first kitchen tests 
with these soy flakes fully confirmed 
statements regarding the removal of 
the bitter taste and the excellent pal- 
atability. The cooking recipes offer 
a rich variety in preparation.” 

German physicians’ reports include 
lavish statements on the value of soy- 
bean products. Typical statements 
were: 

“The experiments open new ways 
and means for the treatment of under- 
nourished patients.” . . . “The full-fat 
soy products are really hunger-ap- 
peasing and fatigue-dispelling cere- 
als.” . . . “The full-fat soy products 
stimulate growth and development.” 

The discovery of these modern 
physicians is not new to the world. In 
Manchuria, where the first written 
record was found, the soybean has 
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been a major source of protein for 
human consumption through many 
centuries. The symbol representing 
soybeans in the Chinese language is 
literally translated “meat without 
bones.” In many parts of Asia where 
animal proteins have not been avail- 
able, soybeans have been the major 
nutritional balancing factor for rice 
and wheat—the staffs of life for those 
areas. 

The rise of the United States as the 
world’s biggest producer is most im- 
pressive when it is recalled that less 
than half a century ago the plant was 
hardly more than a botanical curios- 
ity in this country. Imported from 
China, the soybean did not become 
an important American crop until the 
1920’s. In 1925 American farmers 
planted 114 million acres of soybeans 
and harvested 4.800.000 bushels. Last 
year they planted more than 13 mil- 


lion acres. They harvested 280 mil- 


lion bushels. the second biggest crop 
on record and almost half of the 
world crop. 

Food chemists regard the protein 
of the soybean as being one of the 
most complete of all vegetable pro- 
teins, and most like that of milk, meat 
and eggs. The soybean contains 35 
to 40 percent protein, 18 to 20 per- 
cent fat and yields a high percentage 
of calories. As a supplementary 
food, it is approximately: of the same 
nature as meat and potatoes, bread 
and milk. 


When soy products are being used, 
other highly nutritive but expensive 
foods can be eliminated. For the 
same amount of money, more than 
twice the number of people can be fed 
with soy products and yet obtain the 
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same number of calories and the same 
proportion of protein and fat. 

A nutritional table devised by Pro- 
fessor Dr. Wilhelm Ziegelmayer, 
Bremen, reads: 


Quantity 
Commod'ty 


g i & on 
50 grams Soy 21 gr. 10.0 gr. 12.0 gr. q 
4 Eggs gr. 16.2 gr. 0.9 gr. 22 
100 grams Beef without 
nes 20 gr. 10.0 gr. gr. 
4 quart Unskimmed 
milk 20 gr. 15.5 er. 24.0 gr. 3 

The soybean furthermore contains 
a large proportion of vitamins and 
lecithin and high percentages of po- 
tassium, sodium, calcium, magnesi- 
um, phosphorus, sulphur, chlorine 
and iron. It is a source of vitamin A 
which is essential to the maintenance 
of the normal cellular structure and 
function of the body’s external and 
internal membranes. The alarming 
spread of tuberculosis in Germany 
can be checked by supplemental feed- 
ings of foodstuffs rich in vitamin A. 


B Vitamins 


Its vitamin B-1 is essential to the 
right use of the fuel foodstuffs in our 
body tissues. When there is a seri- 
ous deficiency of B-1 the burning of 
the fuel foodstuffs, and particularly 
of the carbohydrates in the body, is 
interrupted. The disease, beriberi, 
which is common in Oriental coun- 
tries where large numbers of people 
live predominantly on white rice, is 
brought about by a lack of vitamin 
B-1. 

The vitamin B-2 contained in the 
soybean is an important factor in the 
oxidation enzymes of our tissues and 
in the maintenance of their stamina 
and resistance to strain and to sev- 
eral diseases. It is one of the nutri- 
ents used in conquering pellagra, a 
disease common to India and various 
other parts of the world. Niacin in 
the soybean also is a nutrient used 
for the prevention and cure of pella- 
gra. 

Vitamin C found in the soybean 
prevents scurvy and cures it with 
dramatic promptness if it is not too 
far advanced. 

Considering balanced dietary val- 
ues and unit market prices of pro- 
duce, there is no other relief food that 
can surpass the soybean. CROP fore- 
sees extensive use of the soybean as a 
supplement to the farm products rural 
Americans are contributing toward a 
better world. 

—sbd— 
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Fertilizers and Fertility 
FOR HIGH YIELDS 


HE AVERAGE YIELDS of soybeans 

for Nebraska, Iowa, and the 
United States for the past five and 
ten-year periods might well be con- 
sidered as a starting point in a dis- 
cussion of fertility. (See Table 1) 


Table 1. Five and ten-year average soybean 
yields in bushels per acre in Nebraska, Iowa, 
and the United States. 

1946-1950) 


Ten-yr. Ave. Five-yr. Ave. 
19.5 20.5 


(1941-1950 and 


United States 
Iowa 20.0 21.2 
Nebraska 17.8 20.9 


These figures indicate that the 
growers here are doing a compara- 
tively good job, especially since 
Nebraska is considered to be on the 
fringe of the area where soybeans are 
adapted. Average annual yields 
show a steady increase that cannot be 
attributed entirely to favorable 
weather. 

Can the yields of the last five years 
for Nebraska be maintained or ex- 
ceeded? There is no evident reason 
why they cannot. Contouring, other 
conservation practices, and weed con- 
trol can be used to conserve for the 
soybeans both moisture and fertility 
that would otherwise be wasted... The 
acreage of soybeans under irrigation 
is increasing and average yields there 
should be high. Definitely improved 
varieties and better understanding of 
cultural practices make profitable 
yields more certain today. 


Not Whole Story 


Not many years ago soybeans had 
the reputation of being a “poor-soil” 
crop, apparently because they yielded 
better under conditions of low fertili- 
ty than other crops and responded less 
to direct fertilization. The response on 
soils of low fertility was without doubt 
due to the fact that nitrogen was tak- 
en from the air by bacteria in the nod- 
ules on the roots, if they were prop- 
erly inoculated, and made available to 
the plant whereas cereal crops had no 
such source. While a tribute to soy- 
beans in a way, this does not indicate 
the conditions necessary for high 
yields. 

The highest recorded yield of soy- 
beans in the United States is 61.8 
bushels per acre obtained on two acres 
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of a 20-acre field in Indiana in 1949. 
To achieve this yield, the grower 
plowed down manure and used 200 
pounds of 0-12-12 fertilizer in the row. 
He planted Lincoln soybeans at the 
rate of three pecks in rows averaging 
37 inches apart. He controlled 
weeds. But these practices are only 
a part of the story. Probably the 
most important factor was the high 
level of fertility that he maintained 
by a good rotation, applications of 
manure, and use of fertilizers. Soy- 
beans respond to fertility in a similar 
manner to other crops. If a field will 
produce a high yield of corn, chances 
are it will do likewise with soybeans. 
How can a high fertility level be 
maintained on a farm? A good ro- 
tation is essential to the maintenance 
of high productivity. The basis of a 
good rotation is a meadow crop con- 
taining a legume such as alfalfa, sweet 
clover, or red clover. If failures of 
new seedings of these occur after a 
good seedbed has been prepared, a 
soil test may indicate that the soil is 
acid and that lime is needed. If soy- 
beans are harvested for beans, they 
will not maintain the organic matter 
content nor increase the nitrogen lev- 
el of the soil. Only as a green manure 
crop turned under when fully grown, 
would they be classed as soil building. 
Manure applied in the rotation aids 
in maintaining the levels of nitrogen. 
phosphorus. and potassium, at the 
same time improving soil structure 
and adding organic matter. Return- 
ing crop residues to the soil is an im- 
portant factor in maintaining the or- 
ganic matter content. Any practices 
that will help maintain a high level of 
fertility will help insure high soy- 
bean yields. i 
Will soybeans respond to direct ap- 
plications of fertilizers? In general 
it can be said that they respond less 
than other crops. It is a well-known 
fact that they will grow quite well in 
soils that are too acid for alfalfa and 
sweet clover. Still it is probable that 
lime applied for these other legumes, 
if lime might here be considered a 
fertilizer, will directly increase soy- 
bean yields in the rotation. Soybeans 
have a fairly high calcium require- 


ment. In addition the bacteria in the 
nodules are more efficient under less 
acid conditions. One experiment com- 
paring the effects of acidity through 
the pH range of 4.4 to 7.7 showed max- 
imum soybean yields at a pH of 6.8. 
Soils differ in this respect. Sandy 
soils may need lime whereas a finer- 
textured soil of the same pH would 
not. The soil testing service can 
make reliable recommendations in re- 
gard to the need for lime and the 
amount to be applied. 


Use of Phosphate 

On soils deficient in available 
phosphorus the addition of phosphate 
fertilizers may result in higher yields. 
Two years data at Lincoln show little 
or no effect from adding 60 pounds 
available P:0s per acre in the form of 
superphosphate. 

Potash fertilizers may be profitab- 
ly used on potash deficient soils. Un- 
der most conditions, however, direct 
applications of these fertilizers to soy- 
beans would not be recommended. 
Since soybeans are very sensitive to 
salt injury, fertilizers if used should 
be applied in a separate operation 
from seeding, either by broadcasting 
and plowing down or else by drilling 
in ahead of planting. The application 
of potash or phosphate for other 
crops in the rotation that do re- 
spond will insure adequate amounts 
for soybeans. 


Symptoms of iron deficiency have 
been observed in fields in Dodge 
County. The leaves of plants from the 
time they are small up to a height of 
12-14 inches may show the lack of 
normal green coloration, particularly 
between the veins, but this may be- 
come severe enough to cause the en- 
tire leaf to be almost white. Plants 
tend to be stunted. Iron deficiency 
can be expected most frequently in 
fields where alkali spots occur or 
where the soil is quite limy in reac- 
tion since iron in the soil is unavail- 
able to plants under these conditions. 
If symptoms are observed, the field 
can be sprayed with iron sulfate solu- 
tion. Two spray applications of 10 
pounds of ferrous sulfate at weekly 
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intervals when plants are small 
should overcome the effects of iron de- 
ficiency for the crop season. 

On certain soils in Indiana man- 
ganese deficiency symptoms have 
been observed. Where they have oc- 
curred, applying three to seven 
pounds per acre of manganese sulfate 
as a spray has proved an effective 
remedy. Thirty to sixty pounds of 
manganese sulfate applied as a mixed 
fertilizer in bands at planting time 
was also effective. 


Need Extra Nitrogen 


What about nitrogen? Do nodu- 
lated soybeans fix enough for maxi- 
mum yields? Most studies have in- 
dicated that they do not. Workers at 
lowa, by including a certain percen- 
tage of a heavy isotope of nitrogen 
in the fertilizer applied to inoculated 
soybeans plants (this acts like ordi- 
nary nitrogen in the plant but can be 
identified in analysis), found that 
plants obtained 100 percent of their 
nitrogen from the atmosphere when 
the soil in which they grew contained 
no combined nitrogen whereas they 
obtained only 30 percent from the air 
when large quantities of combined 
nitrogen were applied to the soil. 

The actual amount of nitrogen fix- 
ed for legumes in the nodules is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to determine under 
field conditions. Estimates in differ- 
ent studies have varied from about 25 
to 100 pounds per acre per year. This 
can be compared with roughly 75 
pounds of nitrogen that would be re- 
moved if soybeans yielded 20 bushels 
per acre. The amount fixed is influ- 
enced by many factors. Strains of 
bacteria differ in the efficiency with 
which they fix nitrogen. As the ni- 
trogen level in the soil increases, the 
amount fixed seems to decrease al- 
though most studies seem to indicate 
that some fixation occurs even where 
the fertility level is high. The bac- 
teria lose efficiency if the soil is too 
acid. Soil aeration, moisture, and 
temperature conditions undoubtedly 
have effects which are constantly 
changing. The fact that yields of 
crops following soybeans are usually 
higher than those following corn or 
other cereals indicates that soybeans 
do leave the soil with a higher level 
of available nitrogen and/or a more 
favorable structure. 


Can nitrogen fertilizer be applied 
profitably to soybeans? Under the 
right conditions it probably can. 
In most cases one of those conditions 
would be a soil of medium low fer- 
tility. The most profitable recom- 
mendation to be made is the use of 
such farming practices that will main- 
tain fertility at a high level. The 
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In general it is better to apply fertilizer some other place in the rotation than it is direct 
on soybeans. 


benefits are then observed in every 
crop in the rotation. 

To indicate, however, what may oc- 
cur when soybeans are fertilized di- 
rectly, the information in Table 2 is 
presented. The phosphorus was ap- 
plied as treble superphosphate drilled 
in the row about three inches below 
the seed ahead of planting. The nitro- 
gen in the form of ammonium nitrate 
was applied as a side-dressing when 
the plants were in the bud stage but 
before the start of blooming. 

Table 2. Results of inoculation and fertilizer 


treatments applied to soybeans grown on the 
Agronomy Farm at Lincoln, Nebr., in 1949. 


Treatment 
Grams per 
100 beans 





Ib. 
0 - 
0 


Inoculation + 

0 -60-0 25.5 d 33.3 509 

30 -60-0 ° . 33.3 545 . 

60 -60-0 Mi Nd $4.6 612 23.9 423 
120 - 60-0 ° . 36.2 684 23.4 442 


The following points should be not- 
ed: 

1—The yield of the check indicates 
a moderate level of fertility. 

2—Phosphate had little effect on 
the yield. 

3—Inoculation increased the yield 
about three bushels but not quite as 
much as an application of 30 pounds 
of nitrogen. 

4—The first 30 pounds of nitrogen 
produced the greatest increase, but 


the yield was still going up when 120 
pounds was added. 

5—Seed size from the check plots 
was about two-thirds of normal. Ni- 
trogen distinctly increased seed size. 

6—Nitrogen fertilization increased 
the percentage of protein in the beans 
and greatly increased the protein 
yield per acre. 

7—With increased amounts of fer- 
tilizer the yield of oil in pounds per 
acre increased, but the percentage de- 
creased. This inverse relationship 
between protein and oil percentages is 
usually observed. 


Apply at Bud Stage 


A similar experiment in 1950 pro- 
duced essentially the same results. If 
nitrogen were priced at 17 cents a 
pound as at present and soybeans 
were worth .$3 per bushel, the above 
results would indicate that nitrogen 
fertilizers would be profitable if ap- 
plied to soybeans. From studies con- 
ducted elsewhere it seems that soy- 
beans need the most nitrogen during 
the period when they are making the 
most rapid growth. This period 
probably starts in the early bud stage. 
Nitrogen applied at this time has been 
shown to have a bigger effect on yield 
than if applied at planting. 


Too many variables are involved 
to allow the recommendation of ni- 
trogen fertilization for soybeans as a 
general practice. If the moisture sup- 
ply were good when the soybeans 
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were eight to ten inches tall, the fer- 
tility level somewhat low, and_ the 
price relationships right, the above 
data would indicate that the applica- 
tion of a fertilizer at a rate that would 
give 30 pounds of nitrogen per acre 
would be profitable. Chances of get- 
ting a yield increase from such an 
application would probably be best if 
it were applied as a_ sidedressing 
when the plants were eight to twelve 
inches high. 


Summary 

Since soybeans respond to fertility 
in much the same way as any other 
crop. high yields will be obtained if 
they are grown in a rotation that 
maintains a high level of fertility. 
Such a rotation should include alfalfa, 
sweet clover. or red clover and be 
limed if the acidity is such that lim- 
ing is necessary to make these crops 
successful. The application of ma- 
nures and return of all crop residues 
is important. Contouring and other 
conservation practices that will con- 
serve water and soil are recommend- 
ed. 

Soils that are deficient in available 
phosphorus, potash, iron, or manga- 
nese will require the addition of these 
elements in mixed fertilizers or as 
spray applications if they are to pro- 
duce maximum yields of the different 
crops in the rotation. Soil tests will 
serve as a guide in determining such 
needs. 

Although raising the general fer- 
tility level will increase soybean 
yields, they seem to respond less to 
direct fertilization than other crops. 
Nevertheless if definite deficiencies 
exist for some required nutrients, soy- 
beans will respond when fertilizers 
correcting such conditions are added. 

Soybeans are unable to fix all the 
nitrogen needed to give maximum 
yields. Under conditions of moderate 
to low soil fertility yield increases re- 
sulting from side-dressing soybeans 
when eight to twelve inches high with 
nitrogen fertilizer at rates to give 30 
pounds of nitrogen per acre may be 
profitable. 

—sbd— 


PROCESSOR MEETING 

The annual Tri-State Processors’ 
Conference for Missouri, lowa and 
Minnesota will be held at lowa State 
College, Ames, Mar. 4 and 5, C. R. 
Weber, associate professor at Iowa 
State College, who is chairman of the 
program committee, has announced. 

The conference will start off with 
an evening dinner and program at 
the college Mar. 4. The second day’s 
program will include a panel discus- 
sion on “Production Capacity of Soy- 
beans and Soybean Products.” 
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Peterson to Manage S-K Meal Dept. 


Howard Kellogg, Jr., president of 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Buffa- 
lo, N. Y., has announced the resigna- 
tion and retirement of J. E. Johnson. 
manager of the company’s oil meal de- 
partment. 

Johnson will be succeeded by Rob- 
ert E. Peterson as manager of the de- 
partment, Kellogg said. 


Johnson joined Spencer Kellogg in 
Sept. 1928 when it acquired the busi- 
ness and assets of the American Lin- 


seed Co. For a time he was western 
division sales manager at Des Moines, 
lowa. 

In 1935 when Spencer Kellogg en- 
tered the infant but growing soybean 
industry, Johnson was assigned the 
responsibility of organizing and head- 
ing a newly created soybean division 
in Chicago. As the division grew in 
size and importance, he was transfer- 
red first to Decatur, Ill., and then to 
the home office in Buffalo to head the 
soybean oil meal department—a posi- 
tion he has held ever since. 

During the ensuing 17 years Spen- 
cer Kellogg became one of the three 
largest processors of soybeans in the 
world with six of its eight plants 
equipped to process soybeans. Three 
of its plants. located in the heart of 
the soybean growing area at Des 
Moines, Iowa, Decatur, IIl., and Belle- 
vue, Ohio, are among the largest and 
most modern in the industry. 

Johnson is retiring from active 
business earlier than the company’s 
usual retirement age in order to de- 
vote his major attention to recover- 
ing his health. 

Peterson joined Spencer Kellogg in 
Dec. 1935 shortly after the firm’s 


soybean division was organized. His 
first assignment was in the soybean 
purchasing department of that divi- 
sion. He also was transferred to De- 
catur and then to Buffalo. He be- 
came assistant manager of the depart- 
ment in 1948. 

Because Johnson was forced by 
poor health to be relatively inactive 
for the past 15 months, Peterson has 
had an excellent opportunity to be- 
come thoroughly familiar with the 
managerial responsibilities of the de- 
partment. 

A youthful veteran of 16 years’ ex- 
perience in the soybean industry, he 
has had an important part in the ex- 
pansion of Spencer Kellogg’s soybean 
operations. 

—sbd— 


EXPORT SCHEDULE 


The Bureau of the Census, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, has issued a 
new Schedule B, Statistical Classifica- 
tion of Domestic and Foreign Com- 
modities Exported from the United 
States. The 1952 edition of Schedule 
B may be purchased from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
local Collectors of Customs, and De- 
partment of Commerce field offices in 
principal cities at a cost of $3.50 to 
domestic subscribers and $4.75 to 
foreign subscribers. 

Altogether the 1952 edition of 
Schedule B contains approximately 
1,100 new commodity classifications. 
There are 22 classifications for refin- 
ed vegetable oils and fats. 
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Choose your own row spacing 
WITH THE MODEL G TRACTOR 


Soybean rows should be spaced to 
make the best use of soil fertility 
and moisture. Whether you like 
them corn-row width or narrow- 
spaced, you can plant and cultivate 
with the Model G. 


On fertile soil many growers now 
space rows 18 to 28 inches apart. 
They get more plants per acre and 
beans smother the weeds quicker. 

Allis-Chalmers rear-engine Model 
G Tractor and implements handle 


tors can be spaced in or out to any 
position on the tool bar. You can 
plant and cultivate up to three rows 
of soybeans or six rows of vegetables 
at a time. Rear-engine design gives 
you unobstructed row vision. 

Let your Allis-Chalmers dealer 
show you how easily you can choose 
your own spacing with the Model G. 





ALLIS-CHALMERS 


soybeans in any row width from 18 RACTOR DIVISION * MILWAUKEE 1, U. S. Ae 





to 42 inches. Planters and cultiv>- 
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Soybeans Third in Futures Trading 


Soybeans dropped from first place 
to third in the value of futures trad- 
ing in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1951, as compared with fiscal 1950, 
according to the annual report of J. 
M. Mehl, administrator of the Com- 
modity Exchange Authority. 

Trading in soybean futures totaled 
$8.899.167,000 in 1951, which was 
only slightly under the 1950 volume 
of $9,251,599,000. Cotton led ali 
other commodities in value of futures 
trading, amounting to 16.7 billion 
dollars. Wheat was second with 11.) 
billion. 

In public hearings during the year 
the Commodity Exchange Authority 
recommended “speculative limits” on 
the trades and positions of large trad- 
ers in soybeans futures. On Oct. 1 
such limits were put into effect. 

“Speculative limits have proved a 
strong deterrent to market abuses in 
grains and cotton, and similar limits 
in soybeans and eggs should help to 
protect the marketing of these com- 
modities also from the effects of 
heavyweight speculative operations.” 
Mehl said. 

There were large increases in the 
trading volumes of both soybean oil 
and soybean oil meal during the last 
fiscal year, according to the CEA re- 
port. Soybean oil traded in 1951 was 
$625.274,000 compared with $26,- 
344,000 in 1950.. The total of meal 
traded in 1951 was $176,255,000 com- 
pared with $86,679,000 in 1950. 


Chicago Trading 

Volume of soybean futures traded 
on the Chicago Board of Trade in the 
calendar year 1951 totaled 2,341.- 
012,000 bushels, according to Carl E. 
Bostrom, president of the Board. This 
compares with 3,906,799,000 bushels 
traded in 1950. 

Total soybean receipts at Chicago 
—both rail and water—during 1951 
were 20,046,000 bushels compared 
with 19,243,000 bushels in 1950. 

“Fortunately,” said Bostrom, “none 
of the commodities traded on the 
Chicago Board of Trade are at an 
OPS ceiling with the exception of the 
nearby delivery of soybean oil meal 
which is at the $74 per ton figure im- 
posed by the government. Soybeans 
and the other grains are trading freely. 
In view of relatively adequate sup- 
plies, ‘it is hoped and believed that 
they shall continue to do so in the 
foreseeable future. 

“In situations where commodities 
have sold up to ceilings and frozen, 
only chaos and“waste resulted. Such 
ceilings only generate and aggravate 
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shortages, penalize honest, legitimate 
operators, reward black marketeers, 
cause quality deterioration and short 
weights, dissipate needed manpower, 
curtail production, and have danger- 
ous after effects.” 

—sbd— 


BROWN APPOINTMENTS 


R. J. Brown, president, the R. J. 
Brown Co., 1418 Wittenberg Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo., has announced the follow- 
ing promotions and appointments: 

T. M. Scherer, formerly vice presi- 
dent, has been named executive vice 
president. A. H. Wallace, sales man- 
ager, E. L. Metcalf, technical director, 
and Charles C. Berry have been ap- 
pointed vice presidents. 

Brown has been active in the devel- 
opment and distribution of petroleum 


specialties and solvents for the paint 
industry for almost 40 years, and the 
company has become the largest inde- 
pendent petroleum naphtha marketing 
organization in the country. 

Scherer has been associated with 
Brown for over 30 years and has been 
an officer of the R. J, Brown Co. since 
1927. 

A. H. Wallace joined the organiza- 
tion in 1932 and was active in devel- 
oping territories throughout the coun- 
try. He was appointed sales manager 
in 1946. 

E. L. Metcalf became associated 
with the R. J. Brown Co. in 1945, 
having previously been active in 
paint manufacturing in Texas, and 
with the Bakelite Corp. as a technical 
representative. 

Charles Berry has been with the R. 
J. Brown Co. since 1933 and has di- 
rected operations in Detroit and 
Michigan since 1945. 


Haul Soybeans in Covered Hoppers 


Soybeans are among the commodi- 
ties being hauled by the covered hop- 
per cars in use on Canadian railways. 
Here a carload of soybeans (slightly 
over 2,000 bushels) is being unloaded 
on the Victory Mills, Ltd., bulk un- 
loading pit at Toronto, Ontario. 

C. V. Musselwhite, Victory Mills 
traffic manager, his assistant, J. G. 
Patterson, and several company execu- 
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tives inspect the unloading operation. 

The soybeans were Ontario-grown. 

The hopper cars, designed origin- 
ally for cement and other bulk mate- 
rials, are also generally used on U. S. 
roads. They handle grain and soy- 
beans only to a limited extent, how- 
ever, since most country elevator 
spouts are placed too low to load into 
them. 
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is team can design, 
build and equip 
your plant ! 


Here is a team unique in the chemical and processing fields 
...a team of imagination and ingenuity, with years 
and years of experience in all phases of engineering. 
Thoroughly capable of carrying through any 
undertaking from flow sheet to turn-key 
operation—on a basis of unified respon- 
sibility. Big enough for the biggest 
job... flexible enough for any 
job. This team can compe- 
tently and economi- 
cally translate 


your ideas into 4&4 


an operating 


New Chemical Plants headquarters . . . 
starting point for many advances in the 
Chemical and Processing Industries. 








CHEMICAL PLANTS DIVISION 


BLAW-KNOX CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 30 +» TULSA 1 + NEW YORK 17 + PHILADELPHIA 3 +» CHICAGO 3 
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Five of a Kind 


Five kings—two of them soybean kings—visited the Chicago Board of Trade at the time of 
the International Livestock Exposition’s Hay and Grain Show where they had been crowned. 
Pictured above, left to right: J. O. McClintock, ive vice president of the Board of 
Trade; Harvey L. Stiegelmeier, Normal, Ill., hybrid shelled corn king and several times soy- 
bean king in the past; A. Kessel, Saskatchewan, Canada, rye king; Harold A. Metcalf, Fair- 
grove, Mich., North American wheat king; Carl E. Bostrom, president of the Chicago Board 
of Trade; Benjamin T. Gildersleeve, Hudson, Ill., soybean king; and Willard C. Kirk, Jef- 





ferson, Ohio, corn king. 


NAVY MARGARINE 
BILL REPORTED 

A bill to permit the U. S. Navy to 
buy margarine for table and serving 
use was reported favorably by a sub- 
committee of the lower House of 
Congress armed services committee 
Jan. 17. 

The bill has gone to the full com- 
mittee of the armed services to be 
placed on the committee’s calendar. 

The Navy and Marine Corps are 
now prohibited from serving margar- 
ine to their men. The Army and Air 
Corps, however, are permitted to use 
it. In 1949 Congress discontinued a 
policy of 18 years standing of prohib- 
iting the Army Quartermaster from 
serving margarine to the Army and 
Air Force. , 

HR 5012 would permit the Navy to 
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buy margarine if it chooses. There 
is nothing mandatory about the bill. 
Among those testifying in favor of 


it were Read Dunn, Jr.. for the Na- 


tional Cotton Council and the Ameri- 
can Soybean Association, and S. F. 
Riepma, of the National Association 
of Margarine Manufacturers. 
Riepma pointed out that margarine 
possesses superior keeping qualities 
and can be used to better advaniage 
than butter under difficult climatic 
and storage conditions. He said mar- 
garine is fully as nutritious as butter. 
“The use of margarine in the Army 
and Air Corps has already*resulted in 
the saving of approximately $9,800,- 
000,” said Riepma. “This is no small 
item in these times of tremendous ex- 
penditures. - Margarine is a more 
stable and dependable source of vita- 


min A and is the equal of butter in 
every other way.” 


In New York 


Approximately three out of four 
housewives in New York State favor 
legislative action to end the 66-year- 
old ban on the sale of yellow margar- 
ine, a state-wide survey by O’Brien- 
Sherwood Associates, New York City 
public opinion analysts, reveals. 

“As shown by the survey findings. 
73.6 per cent of New York State 
housewives favor legalization of the 
sale of yellow margarine; 8.3 per 
cent oppose such action; and 18.1 
per cent have no opinion,” S. F. 
Riepma, president of the margarine 
group stated. 

—sbd— 


BRIERLEY TO SMALL 
DIVISION OF ADM 

Richard G. Brierley has been nam- 
ed assistant to W. J. Small, head of 
Archer-Daniels-Midland’s W. J. Small 
Co. division. 

The Small Co. division of ADM is 
the world’s largest processor of high 
quality dehydrated alfalfa meal, an 
important ingredient in livestock and 
poultry feed. Brierley assumed his 
new duties at the Small Co. headquar- 
ters in Neodesha. Kans., Jan. 21. 

In making the announcement, 
Small said that Brierley will be his 
assistant in production and procure- 
ment. He has been manager of 
ADM’s soya products division for the 
past seven years and assistant vice 
president since 1948. He is a past 
president of the Soy Flour Associa- 
tion, vice chairman of the Soya Food 
Research Council, and a member of 
the executive council of the Bureau of 
Raw Materials for the American 
Vegetable Oils and Fats Industries. 

Succeeding Brierley as sales man- 
ager of the soya products division is 
Wilfrid B. Cox. Harry R. Wortham 
will assume Brierley’s duties as Wash- 
ington representative. 
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ARID-AIRE ADOPTS 
TRADE-IN POLICY 


In what is believed to be the first 
move of this kind in the industry, 
Arid-Aire Manufacturing Co., Min- 
neapolis, has announced a substan- 
tial trade-in allowance for used Arid- 
Aire grain dryers. This policy ap- 
plies to former Model “A” and “B” 
units which can be traded for the 
newer, larger-capacity Model ‘C” 
Arid-Aire. 

According te W. J. Roseberry, sales 
manager, there is considerable de- 
mand for second hand dryers in good 
condition. Because Arid-Aire dryers 
are portable, they can be readily mov- 
ed from one location to another as a 
complete “package” regardless of the 
distance involved. 

Arid-Aire also announces a new 
high in sales for the year 1951. Of 
particular interest is the fact that in- 
stallations were made throughout all 
sections of the country’s grain belt, 
from Maine to western Montana. This 
substantiates reports from most areas 
of excessively wet grain which result- 
ed from adverse weather conditions 
and a short growing season. 


—sbd— 


ANDERSON PUBLISHES 
BOOK ON PROCESSING 


A new 52-page, four-color book en- 
titled Extracting Vegetable Oils with 
Expellers, Solvent, Exsolex Process 
has just been published by the V. D. 
Anderson Co., Cleveland, Ohio, for 
owners, engineers, superintendents 
and foremen of plants processing 
oleaginous seeds and nuts. 

This book, said by the company to 
be one of the most complete catalogs 
of its type ever compiled, contains 
well-illustrated, factual information on 
the major Anderson processes accom- 
panied by flow sheets, capacities of 
equipment, and results to be expected. 

In addition, the book describes 
auxiliary oil mill equipment available 
from Anderson such as_ screening 
tanks, oil cooling systems, flakers, rol- 
ler mills, and many other units. 

Of unusual interest is an analysis 
of various oil milling processes, and 
factors influencing the selection of 
each. This book has a description of 
the research and engineering facilities 
of the company. 

Those interested in the extraction of 
vegetable oils can obtain a copy with- 
out charge by writing on their busi- 
ness letterhead to the V. D. Anderson 
Co., 1935 West 96th St., Cleveland 2, 
Ohio. 
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ALLOW 90 DAYS ON 
BUILDING ALLOTMENT 


Processors and others who wish to 
build facilities for handling or pro- 
cessing agricultural products should 
make application for allotments of 
controlled materials at least 90 days 
before the opening of any quarter, 
states R. M. Walsh, acting director 
of the fats and oils branch of Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


with 
soybean 
processors 


everywhere 


THE 
TREND 
IS TO 
PRATER 


CMP-4C construction applications 
should be filed with the Office of Ma- 
terials and Facilities, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

CMP-AC applications received after 
the cut-off date will be processed 
after those received before the dead- 
line. “Accordingly, late applicants 
may be delayed in commencing con- 
struction either through the exhaus- 
tion of the Department’s allotment or 
through their inability to obtain a 
place on the mill schedule,” states 


Walsh. 


Dual-Screen PULVERIZERS 


and the continuous processing method 


CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES 
OF 
CONTINUOUS PROCESSING: 
@ Cool Method of reduction — no 
heating. — 

@ Full flexibility in degree of fine- 
ness of grind. 

@ High capacity . 

@ Minimum maintenance. 


@ Granular Grind — improved fin- 
ished product. 


For profit and quality of production, lead- 
ing soybean processors are employing the 
PRATER Dual-Screen Pulverizer. It adds 
continuous grinding to the mechanical or 
solvent method of extraction — provides 
an uninterrupted flow of production that 
eliminates waste motion — produces uni- 


form GRANULAR GRIND. 


Three stage reduction and dual-screening 
are exclusive features of the PRATER 
Dual-Screen Pulverizer. Insures absolute 
control over quality of grind that meets 
the standards of the industry. 


Write for complete facts, today. 


PRATER INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


1527 South 55th Court Chicago 50, Ilinois 


Prater experience is available without obligation 


PRATER PULVERIZERS 





MEET ASA’S 
NEWEST DIRECTOR 


Albert Dimond 
Lovington, Ill. 


When Albert Dimond of Lovington, 
Ill., did an extremely effective job of 
working for repeal of the Illinois 
margarine law a year ago—one 
that put him very much in the public 
eye in that state—it was a foregone 
conclusion that the Association would 
draft him as one of its directors. ASA 
just could not afford to be without his 
services! : ; 

Albert is a dirt farmer, one of the 
most active in his part of the state. 
He now operates 840 acres of land, 
all of it rented except 160 acres which 
he owns. He started farming in 1935 
on a 240-acre rented farm. 

Dimond was born and raised in Ar- 
cola, Ill., in the heart of soybean ter- 


ritory. He later moved to Lovington 
and then to Decatur where he worked 
for the Wabash Railroad and man- 
aged an automobile accessory store 
before going on the farm. 

Located in the cash grain area of 
Illinois, he follows a grain system. A 
rotation of corn, soybeans, wheat, 
with starter applications of fertilizer 
on the corn and wheat with heavier 
applications, principally phosphate, on 
clover for green manure in the wheat 
is his basic plan of operation. Ni- 
trate fertilizer is added to the corn as 
the need is indicated. 

Dimond is secretary of the Moultrie 
Grain Association, which has four re- 
ceiving points and a 1,500,000-bushel 
volume. The Association handles 


400,000 bushels of soybeans annu- 
ally. 

Mrs. Dimond, a former home eco- 
nomics teacher, is active in communi- 
ty organizations including Home Bu- 
reau and 4-H club work. She has 
just completed her 16th year as a 4-H 
club leader. At present she is presi- 
dent of the local women’s club and 
treasurer of the local chapter of the 
Eastern Star. 

The Dimonds have two children. 
Bill graduated from the University of 
Illinois last spring and is now an of- 
ficer in the food service division of 
the Air Force. Betty is in her senior 
vear of nurses’ training at St. John’s 
Hospital in Springfield, Ill., and presi- 
dent of her class. 
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Now It’s Vitamin B-13 


The addition of vitamin B-13 to an 
all-vegetable ration for pigs has re- 
sulted in up to 19 percent faster 
growth in Florida experiments. 

Rations consisted of yellow corn, 
peanut meal with minerals and other 
vitamins added. Pigs on B-13 did not 
show a greater rate of gain than the 
controls when they were first put on 
the feed, however. This may be be- 
cause a certain amount of time is 
required before pigs are depleted to 
the point where supplementation is of 
benefit. 

PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS 
ON VITAMIN B-13 IN SWINE 
FEEDING. By T. J. Cunha and H. 
D. Wallace. Distillers Feed Confer- 
ence Proceedings. 1951. Vol. 6, 


27-29. 


s s 
Counteract Inhibitor 
It is well-known that there is a 
growth-inhibiting factor for chickens 
in raw soybeans. This is overcome 


PUBLICATIONS 





by heating. But now workers have 
found a factor that will counteract the 
erowth inhibitor. (It is called anti- 
SGI.) 

Rats fed raw soybean oil meal grew 
just as rapidly as those on autoclaved 
meal when a crude trypsin powder was 
added to the ration. But it has been 
established that the anti-SGI activity 
of the trypsin powder is not due to 
the trypsin itself. 

NUTRITIVE VALUE OF LEG. 
UME SEEDS. XI. COUNTERACT- 
ING THE GROWTH INHIBITOR OF 
RAW SOYBEANS. By Raymond 
Borchers and C. W. Ackerson, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln. Pro- 
ceedings of the Society for Experi- 
mental Biology and Medicine, 1951. 
vol. 78, 81-83. 


Amino Acids 


For best results in feeding farm ani- 
mals, feedstuffs should be as fresh as 
possible. Where processing is neces- 
sary the feedstuffs should be subject- 
ed to the lowest temperature and 


produce a marketable product. 

In the case of by-products of leg- 
ume seeds such as soybeans the heat 
processing should be restricted to the 
lowest temperature and shortest time 
required to increase protein quality 
to a maximum. Overheating results 
in partial destruction of lysine, ar- 
ginine, tryptophane and histidine. 

It is well-known that raw soybeans 
are deficient in methionine, and that 
heat processing largely overcomes 
this. However, there is a slight methio- 
nine deficiency in soy proteins that 
have been properly heat-treated. 

NEW EVIDENCE OF FACTORS 
AFFECTING AVAILABILITY OF 
AMINO ACIDS. By L. C. Norris, 
department of poultry husbandry, 
Cornell University. Proceedings of 
1951 Cornell Nutrition Conference for 
Feed Manufacturers, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y. 


B-12 for Chicks 


University of Minnesota workers 
have undertaken experiments to de- 
termine the vitamin B-12 require- 
ment of chicks. 

They say that the level of 2.0 ug. 
per pound (4.4 ug. per kg.) of ration 


shortest possible time necessary to 
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The FISCHBEIN Portable BAG CLOSER has 
been thoroughly proved to be practical, reliable 
and efficient in both large and small plants, for 
continuous or occasional use. It is being used prof- 
itably in every part of the world under various op- 
erating conditions, and on a great variety of bags. 
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would be satisfactory for use in start- 
ing rations for normal chicks. This 
would allow for an ample margin of 
safety. 

Whether an antibiotic is used ap- 
parently has no effect on the vitamin 
B-12 requirement of the chick. 

THE VITAMIN B-12 REQUIRE- 
MENT OF THE CHICK. By R. L. 
Davis and G. M. Briggs, division of 
poultry husbandry, University of 
Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. Poultry 
Science, Vol. 30. July 1951. 


Variety Tests 


Comparisons between soybean vari- 
eties on the basis of one-row test plots 
are not accurate tests of performance 
in areas where soybeans make rank 
growth. 

You can get greater accuracy with 
plots of at least three to four rows 
with the border rows discarded. 

BORDER EFFECTS IN SOYBEAN 
TEST PLOTS. By Edgar E. Hart- 
wig. Herbert W. Johnson and Robert 
B. Carr. Agronomy Journal, Sept. 
1951. 


Miscellaneous 


THE USE OF DETOXIFIED COT- 
TONSEED MEAL AS PROTEIN 
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SUPPLEMENT FOR GROWING 
PIGS. By Edward L. Stephenson an | 
A. L. Neumann, University of Arkan- 
sas, Fayetteville, Ark. Association of 
Southern Agricultural Workers Pro- 
ceedings, Vol. 48, 73. 1951. 


FARM-TO-MILL MARGINS FOR 
COTTONSEED AND COTTONSEED 
PRODUCTS IN TENNESSEE, SEPT. 
19460-JULY 1950. By A. R. Sabin. 
agricultural economist. Agricultural 
Information Bulletin No. 61. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington. 
D.C. June 1951. 

THE INFLUENCE OF SOYA 
FLOUR ON BREAD DOUGHS. I. 
A PAPAIN-INHIBITING FACTOR 
IN SOYA BEANS. By E. Mitchell 
Learmonth. Journal of Science of 
Food and Agriculture, 1951. No. 10, 
147-449, 

\queous extracts of soybeans are 
shown to inhibit the action of papain 
on a gelatin substrate. 


SOY FLOURS IMPROVE QUAL- 
ITY OF MANY BAKERY PROD- 
UCTS. By F. H. Brock, foods chem- 
ist, A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., 
Decatur, Ill. Canadian Baker, 73 
Richmond St.. W. Toronto, Ontario. 
Oct. 1951. 
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LETTERS 


Soy Food Pioneer 


Jacob G. Grauer recently wrote us 
that he is dropping his membership in 
the American Soybean Association 
after many years since he is no longer 
making soy products. His trials as 
mentioned in the following letter were 
quite typical of pioneering efforts with 
soybeans as well as with other prod- 
ucts. —EpITOR. 

To THE Epitor: 

Back about 1936 and 1937 when | 
first became interested in soybeans | 
put in all spare time reading and 
brushing up on this subject, later 
joining the Association to miss noth- 
ing that could contribute to my store 
of knowledge. Even today I have a 
collection of books and sundry data 
out of all proportion to my actual 
handling of soya products. 

The years I spent in trying to stir 
up enthusiasm, the painstaking effort 
to accumulate materials for window 
decorations in grocery stores which 
sold my products, the literature com- 
piled for public consumption for treat- 
ment in handling of soya products is 
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still a surprise. I don’t know how | 
found time to cover the ground. 

I even went out in three counties 
adjoining Philadelphia to get farm- 
ers to plant soybeans, promising to 
dispose of every pound they would 
raise. Within a radius of 50 miles of 
Philadelphia, no possible outlet for 
the distribution of soy products was 
overlooked, including visits to schools 
and colleges, hospitals, tea rooms and 
mercantile establishments. 

A one-man business was started in 
the basement of my home with $19.44, 
and with no help pushed it up to the 
point where I could incorporate a 
small business capitalized at $2,500. 
Even trying to find stockholders at 
$1 per share was like trying to break 
into Fort Knox for gold. 

While all this was going on, I con- 
ceived the idea of playing for bigger 
stakes and set up a most complete 
prospectus for the acquisition of an 
existing flour mill and adding Expeller 
units for soybean oil extraction. A 
corporation with $150,000 contem- 
plated but the outbreak of World War 
II successfully squelched that venture, 
too, and simultaneously brought me 
back into the engineering field. 

Like many another man I had a 
good taste of what it means to pioneer 
a new item to be included in the diet- 
ary habits of the American people 
and lived to see the armed forces in 
World War II help put it across. Soy- 
beans were nothing new. They were 
known and used by Oriental nations 
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for years, but here in America for 
some strange reason we just seem re- 
luctant to learn from others. 

Now that the “ice has been broken” 
perhaps we shall find soy products in 
many other forms than those for in- 
dustrial uses accepted by our people 
in greater numbers than ever before. 

It is the hope of one of your ear- 
lier members that the American Soy- 
bean Association will continue its im- 
portant role as it has done in the past. 
—Jacos G. Graver, GLENSIDE, Pa. 


From Sardine Industry 


To THE Epiror: 

You are undoubtedly aware that the 
Maine sardine industry is a large 
user of soybean oil, and therefore we 
are anxious to secure any information 
that will help us to gain greater con- 
sumer acceptance for our product 
when packed with your product. 

Do you have any information as to 
the comparative calorie content and 
nutritive values of soybean oil, olive 
oil, peanut oil and cottonseed oil? 

We have just conducted a survey of 
several thousand wholesalers and 
brokers and many of them have ad- 
vised that one of the chief complaints 
against Maine sardines is the fact that 
they are packed in soybean oil. Nat- 


urally we would like to overcome such 
consumer resistance if possible by 
playing up the good features of your 
oil in our advertising and promotion. 

Possibly we could get together on a 
joint promotion along those lines. 

A doctor friend of mine recently 
stated that soybean oil was much less 
fattening than olive, peanut or the 
Norwegian sild oil. That could be a 
very important point if true. 

We would be happy to receive any 
information or suggestions that you 
may have.—Richard E. Reed, execu- 
tive secretary, Maine Sardine Indus- 
try, Augusta, Maine. 

—sbd— 


SOYS IN ETHIOPIA 


Production of soybeans in the 1951- 
52 crop year in Ethiopia is expected 
to reach 8,300 short tons compared to 
6,600 short tons the last crop year, ac- 
cording to Foreign Crops and Mark- 
ets. 

Harvesting of the 1951-52 crop is 
now in progress. There were 30,000 
acres in 1951. 

There is a growing emphasis on 
oilseed cultivation in Ethiopian agri- 
culture. Leading oil crops are niger 
seed, sunflower seed and flaxseed. 
Soybeans and peanuts are of less im- 
portance. 
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GRITS and FLAKES... 


@ Specifide, Inc., 3555 Sutherland Ave., Indianapolis. Ind., manufacturer of 
pharmaceuticals for the feed trade, has issued a folder entitled “Unscramble 
Your Vitamin Problems with One Source of Supply,” describing the Speci- 
fide line. 


@ Raymond C. Gaugler, president of American Cyanamid Co., died at his home 
at Larchmont, N. Y., Jan. 11 from a cerebral hemorrhage. He had been with 
Cyanamid since 1917 and had played an important part in the firm’s broad 
diversification program. He was director of several associated companies. 


@ William M. Wallace has been appointed an assistant to the vice president of 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co.’s general machinery division at Milwaukee. 
Wis. He has been special assistant to G. V. Woody, manager of the company’s 
processing machinery department. 


@ One of the nation’s most comprehensive petroleum and chemical labora- 
tories is explored in Kelloggram No. 2 (1951), just published by the M. W. 
Kellogg Co., refinery and chemical plant engineer-contractors, 225 Broad- 
way, New York 7, N. Y. 


@ Colorful history of Minneapolis-Moline Co., farm machinery manufacturer. 
from the beginning to the present, is featured in the December issue of Southern 
Farm Equipment. During the year Minneapolis-Moline took over B. F. Avery 
& Sons Co., 126-year-old Louisville, Ky., farm machinery manufacturer. 


@ Union Bag & Paper Corp., 233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y., announces 
the appointment of Alexander Calder, Jr., as executive vice president and gen- 
eral manager. H. S. Daniels will take over the direction of all company sales 
as executive vice president and general sales manager. James L. Knipe has re- 
signed from Union Bag as vice president and general sales manager. He will 
continue as director. 


@ Don F. Davis has recently joined the Lewis Supply Co.’s power transmis- 
sion and materials handling department in its main offices at Memphis, Tenn. 
He will develop the sale of packaged products for which the department is 
responsible. 


@ Harry W. Moore has returned to Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, Tenn., as a 
salesman after spending a year in the Air Force. Other men who have been 
added to the Lewis sales force include John T. Moore, Thomas Wilkerson, Emil 
A. Svoboda and Lee Walker. 

@ G. A. Kent, president of Kent Feeds, Muscatine and Sioux City, Iowa, has 
announced the appointment of R. W. “Bob” Byrne of Muscatine as district sales 
manager for the feed firm in central lowa. He has been a member of the sales 
department at the home office for over a year. 


@ American Key Products, Inc., 270 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y., has 


FROM THE WORLD OF SOY 


K. McCUBBIN 

Chemical plants division of Blaw- 
Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has relo- 
cated its fats and oils department at 
the LeMoyne Building, 180 N. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago, it was announced 
by E..W. Forker, head of the division. 

The move from Pittsburgh to Chi- 
cago was made, Forker said, to bring 
this department nearer to the heart of 
the fats and oil industries. The Chi- 
cago location will make the services 
of the organization more readily 
available to the oilseed processors, 
paint and varnish manufacturers, and 
the chemical process industries gener- 
ally. 

The Chicago office will be fully 
staffed to provide complete engineer- 
ing, procurement, and construction 
services to customers. Heading the 





Crude and Refined 


Vegetable Oils = Soy Oil, Corn Oil, Cottonseed Oil 


Daily Market Letters to Our Customers Supplement Our Personal Service 


PHONE, WIRE, OR WRITE, 


ROESLING, MONROE & CO. 


327 So. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. Phone: Harrison 7-5244 
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The Decatur, Ill., laboratory is The Des Moines, Iowa, labora- 

equipped with the most modern j $ tory with all the latest equip- 

i ! for refining soybean ment for refining oils. 
oils. 





Decatur, Ill. 

Des Moines, Iowa 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


The Oil Refining snaoormg 2 ap Blytheville, Ark. 


Tenn., | 





capacity of 150 refinings daily. 


Chemical Laboratories Cairo, Ill. 
to serve you. Clarksdale, Miss. 


WOODSON -TENENT LABORATORIES 


Official Chemists for the Chicago Board of Trade 
MAIN OFFICES: 265 SOUTH FRONT ST. MEMPHIS, TENN. 





SPECIALIZING IN SOYBEAN OILS — CAKE — MEALS — FEEDS 


“Over ONE BILLION dollars worth of products analyzed since 1935.”’ 
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opened a feed and grain department as of Jan. 1 under the management of 
Julian B. Marcy. Marey has managed the feed and grain department of 
Brandeis, Goldschmidt & Co., Inc., since 1942. American Key Products, Inc., 
are distributors of domestic and imported starches, flours, gums and related 
products. 


@ Dr. A. G. Hogan, animal nutritionist at the University of Missouri, was 
awarded the $1,000 Morrison Award for outstanding research in animal nutri- 
tion at the annual meeting of the American Society of Animal Production at 
Chicago. He is recognized as an authority on vitamins. He and his staff have 
received national and international recognition for research in poultry and 
swine feeding. 


@ Jay G. Porterfield will direct improvement of the Oklahoma brush-roller 
cotton stripper and other machinery at the Oklahoma Research Station near 
Chickasha, Okla. He has been assistant professor of agricultural engineering 
at Iowa State College, Ames, since Sept. 1949, 


@ Joseph E. Goldwyn, secretary of Western Burlap Bag Co., Chicago, died 
Jan. 10, the company announces. 


@ Articles in the January issue of the Journal of the American Oil Chemists’ 
Society include: “A Comparative Evaluation of Several Antioxidants in Edible 
Fats.” by T. N. Moore and W. G. Bickford; and “The Effect of Trichloroethyl- 
ene in the Hydrogenation of Soybean and Cottonseed Oils.” by F. A. Norris. 


kK. F. Mattil and W. J. Lehmann. 


@ Appointment of Harold C. Farmer as sales manager of the feed mill division 
of the Glidden Co. has been announced by J. C. Rankin, general manager of the 
division at Indianapolis, Ind. He has made an outstanding record as sales 
representative for Glidden feeds in the east central Indiana territory. 


@ Blackmer Pump Co., through its president, B. L. Gordon, announces the 
appointment of additional distributors who are stocking Blackmer Pump Co.’s 
entire product line and service parts. They include Howard Supply Co. of Oak- 
land, Calif., and the Hetler Equipment Co. of Grand Rapids, Mich. 


@ Woodson-Tenent Laboratories, Memphis, Tenn., will award a four-door 
Cadillac car to the first golfer making a hole-in-one at the National Cotton- 
seed Products Golf Tournament at the New Orleans, La., Country Club 
May 19. 


@ Valley Foundry & Machine Works, Inc., Fresno, Calif., has been appointed 
distributor for screw conveyors and accessories manufactured by Industrial 
Machinery Co., Inc., Fort Worth, Tex., and for Rotor-Lift vertical helicoid 
screw elevators manufactured by Southwestern Supply and Machine Works. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Leonard Martin-and Fay Talbot will handle the conveyor 
lines for Valley. Complete stocks will be maintained in Fresno, according to 
Leon S. Peters, president of the company. 


@ The retirement of W. L. Patrick, Chase Bag Co. sales representative for the 
past 33 years, has been announced from the Chase general sales office in Chi- 
cago. He established a reputation as one of the best informed packaging men 
in the industry, and was acquainted with the packaging requirements of firms 
over the entire West and Midwest. His successor is R. F. Rhoden, a Chase repre- 
sentative since 1947. Headquarters will remain in Boise, Idaho. 


CONVEYING- 
ELEVATING 
AND 
TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY 





Large stocks carried in our warehouse for prompt shipment. 


Our Engineering Department at your service at no extra cost. 


Phone — Write or Wire Us 


RIECHMAN-CROSBY CO. 


Front at Beale, Memphis, Tenn. 
DEALERS IN MILL-MACHINERY AND ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
“Serving Industry since 1895" 


staff are K. McCubbin, manager of the 
fats and oils department; FE. J. Loew, 
chief engineer; and R. E. Kistler, 
sales representative. 

The Blaw-Knox chemical plants 
division also has a district operational 
office at Tulsa, Okla., in addition to 
its headquarters at Pittsburgh. 


—sbd— 


STALEY APPOINTMENTS 


McMILLEN 


Two executive appointments in the 
soybean division of the A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Co., Decatur, — IIl., 
corn and soybean processor, have 
been announced by Paul R. Ray, soy- 
bean division manager. 

Dr. W. N. McMillen, formerly as- 
sistant director of the Allied Mills, Inc. 
research division at Libertyville, IIl., 
has been named director of feed nu- 
trition. 

Edward C. Lane, who has been as- 
sistant manager of the soybean meal 
sales department at Central Soya Co., 
Inc., Ft. Wayne, Ind., has been ap- 
pointed merchandising manager of 
the Staley Co. feed department. 

A nationally known livestock nutri- 
tionist, Dr. McMillen has an exten- 
sive background in the field of animal 
husbandry teaching and nutritional 
research. He has been a professor in 
animal husbandry at Michigan State 
College and Panhandle A. & M. He 
has contributed numerous articles on 
livestock nutrition to technical and 
trade publications. 

Lane has been with Central Soya 
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FOR SURE RESULTS IN PROCESSING, USE 


PENOLA HEXANE! 





For more efficient, more economical processing be sure to 
specify Penola Hexane... 


Penola Hexane offers all these important advantages: 
@ Purity @ Lower vapor pressure Pa fl ola 
@ Stability @ Narrow boiling range 
@ Balanced solvency @ Special handling 
@ Immediate availability 


FOR EXPERT TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE — be 
is) E N O L A O | L C oO M PA N Y sure to call the nearest Penola Office for any 
technical data or assistance you may need 


NEW YORK ° DETROIT ° CHICAGO e ST. LOUIS regarding your processing operations. 
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@ Promotion of two Durkee Famous Foods sales executives has been an- 
nounced. Parks Starnes has been named assistani sales manager of Durkee’s 
Macon, Ga., plant and David D. Joyce has been appointed Georgia district 
sales manager. 


@ Carl F. Bostrom, vice president of Lowell Hoit & Co., has been reelected 
to his third successive term as president of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
the seventh member of the Exchange in its 104 years to be so honored. 


@ Elected to three-year teims as directors on the Chicago Board of Trade 
were Edward J. Kasmarek, vice president, Illinois Grain Corp.; William F. 
Rowley, Daniel F. Rice & Co.; John E. Brennan, John E. Brennan & Co.; 
Ford M. Ferguson, vice president, Glidden Co.; and Clarence Rowland, 
Jr., assistant secretary, Standard Milling Co. 


@ Harry Langhorst, manager of the insecticide department of American 
Cyanamid Co.’s agricultural chemicals division, died Jan. 19 following a pro- 
longed illness. He had been with Cyanamid since 1929 and was one of the 
most widely known persons in the insecticide field. 


@ Dr. Klare S. Markley, principal chemist of the Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory, New Orleans, La., and an internationally known authority on 
fats and oils, was presented with the 1951 southwest award of the American 
Chemical Society at the society’s seventh annual southwest regional meeting 
at Austin, Tex., recently. 


@ Kenneth C. Towe was elected president of the American Cyanamid Co. 
at a meeting of the board of directors Jan. 22, succeeding the late Raymond 
C. Gaugler. He has been a director of the firm since 1939, 


@ Adrian D. Joyce, founder and chairman of the board of the Glidden Co.. 
has been elected to the board of directors of the Cleveland Trust Co., one of 
the nation’s major banks. 


since 1946. A native of Laramie, 
Wyo., he received his bachelor’s de- 
gree from the University of Wyoming 
in 1938 and also attended the Univer- 
sity of Kansas. 

The feed department of the A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Co. handles the 
sales of both corn and soybean feeds. 


—sbd— 


EXPAND DRIER LINE 

Expansion of the Shanzer “Econo- 
my” line of grain driers to include 
the new “10” and “30” models was 
emphasized at the recent annual 
sales meeting of H. M. Shanzer Co., 
85 Bluxome St. San Francisco 7, 
Calif. 

Shanzer is one of the largest de- 
signers and manufacturers of grain 
drying and handling machinery and 
equipment in the country. 

“While impending shortages of 
strategic materials, necessitated by 
the rearmament program, are giving 
us some cause for careful planning,” 
said Harold M. Shanzer, president of 
the firm, now celebrating its 25th 
year, “we are endeavoring to produce 
as many grain driers as possible dur- 
ing the coming year, recognizing that 
the careful processing of cereal 
grains will add to the food supply of 
the nation. 
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NEW OPERATING IMPROVEMENTS THAT 


A wider Moisture Range— 
Tests from 1%% moisture 
in peanuts, up to 50% 
moisture in corn. 


“Memory-refresher” instruc- 
tion panel on the top en- 
ables even inexperienced 
workers to test grain quick- 
ly. 


Simplified funnel guides let 
you easily slip the funnel 
in position. 


Stainless steel top lasts 
longer, stays clean. 


New Dial-type selector 
switch speeds your meter 
reading. 


New stronger frame with- 
stands rough handling. 


The NEW 400G’s faster operation saves you time. 
The increased accuracy saves you money. The sturdier, 
trouble-free design saves maintenance. 


New Charts check with gov- 
ernment inspection points, 
assure the accuracy of your 
report. 


New Voltage Stabilizer 
Prevents fluctuation, insures 
accurate reading. 


New Built-in thermometer 
simplifies temperature 
readings, saves you time. 


Larger, easy-to-read charts 
help you get an accurate 
moisture analysis faster. 


An improved dust-proof 
cabinet keeps your 400G 
operating accurately longer. 


New glass meter cover is 
double strength, protects 
your meter from accident. 


New gray crackle finish re- 
sists chipping, scarring. 


WRITE TODAY for a complete descrip- 
tion, send serial number of your old 
Steinlite for estimated trade-in value. No 
obligation, of course. DBU 
Lo 


EEDBURO = 


729 CONVERSE BUILDING CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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WASHINGTON DIGEST 


PRICES. The soybean price situ- 
ation is getting more official atten- 
tion now than any other in the entire 
farm field. 

Officials in USDA and OPS work- 
ed hard the end of January in prep- 
aration for the industry meetings on 
the price and distribution problems. 
The most determined attack on price 
ceilings yet made by the industry was 
expected, 

USDA has simply sought to explain 
the baffline price situation in order to 
answer a barrage of questions from 
Congress. It is making no recom- 
mendations to OPS on _ ceilings 
hasn't been asked. If forced. it will 
oppose raising meal ceilings. 

USDA’s explanation runs about 
like this: The crushing industry is 
way over-expanded. There aren't 
enough beans to go around this year. 
Demand for meal is unprecedented. 
Crushers are forced to compete 
fiercely to get enough beans to keep 
going. The remaining bean stocks 
are instrong hands. Asa result, bean 
prices have been bid up higher than 
depressed oil prices and meal ceiling 
prices warrant. 

Other developments that further 
dislocate the price situation are noted: 
Custom grinding for feed mixers has 
become a major operation since De- 
cember. Mixers have been driven to 
it to get enouch meal. 


Some crushers are adding lime- 


stone and other minerals to meal and 
selling it as mixed feed, thus escaping 
part of their price squeeze. 

Some crushers have gone “vertical.” 
That is, they’re making and selling 
mixed feeds, and cutting down direct 
sales of meal. This makes them com- 
petitors of former customers. 

USDA has no answer to the prob- 
lem. Officials expect the situation to 
continue some time. They look for 
bean prices to stay high, though there 
is some doubt they'll go to ceilings. 
They don’t think prices will decline 
this spring, but the usual seasonal 
rise isn’t expected to be as great as 
usual. An irregular up and down 
price movement is probable. 

OPS thinks the soybean industry 
has more fundamental problems than 
price ceilings. It doesn’t think these 
will be cured—and perhaps not be 
helped much—by raising meal ceil- 
ings. It looks for meal prices to 
soften within 30 days. 


wECONTROL? OPS intends to 


30 


sit tight and do nothing on ceilings 
if it can withstand present heavy pres- 
sures. If forced to act, price officials 
say the only solution would be com- 
plete decontrol. To raise meal ceil- 
ings $10 a ton or so would be a half- 
wey measure, of little value. 

It is absolutely against OPS policy 
to decontrol any price that is im- 
portant to food. That's fixed top poli- 
ev. It seems doubtful that Mike Di- 
Salle’s successor (some poor devil 
who can’t run fast enough to avoid 
setting stuck with the job) will change 
the policy. 

Price men say that decontrol of 
meal prices would force decontrol of 
all feed prices. Up to the last week 
in January. the matter hadn't been 
brought up for top level discussion in 
OPS. Nothing had been staried on a 
new regulation. It ordinarily takes 
weeks to get one through the mill after 
the broad decision to act has been 
made. 

Studies indicate that the rate of oil 
meal feeding per animal unit has in- 
creased about 5 percent above a year 
aco. Meal production is up about 
21% percent. Animal units have in- 
creased about 214 percent. 

Production of all oil meals for the 
first quarter of the new crop year 
was up 10 percent over the same 
quarter last year, but the total supply 
increased only 5 percent. Domestic 
disappearance was up 15 percent as 
compared with a year ago. 


OIL OUTLOOK. The oil price 
prospect continues to be discourag- 
ing. USDA officials say supplies of 
vegetables oils exceed “any conceiv- 
able uses” for the near future. 

Carryover stocks of edible vegeta- 
ble oils rose from 281 million 
pounds Oct. 1, 1950, to 413 million 
pounds last Oct. 1. Officials estimate 
the carryover next October at around 
650 million pounds. 

The chief depressing factor in the 
sovbean oil export outlook is the 
large 1951 olive crop in Spain and 
Italy. That more than offsets small 
gains elsewhere. Historically. the 
olive crop is big one year, small the 
next. Last vear’s was an all-time rec- 
ord high. There is some speculation 
here as to a possible larger market for 
U. S. soybean oil in Europe in 1952- 
53. 

The animal oil supply picture is 
much better price-wise than that of 
vegetable oils. Lard exports are still 
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high. Butter production is down. 
Carryover stocks last October were 
little more than half of what they 
were the year before. 


FEEDS. Officials are worried 
about the expected big cut in the 
spring pig crop. If the corn crop is 
good, they see cheap corn and dear 
hogs coming—and little more total 
meat supply in 1952-53. They've 
been driving for bigger mezt produc- 
tion and consumption, and the worry 
has been a shortage of feed. This has 
been the chief basis for getting auth- 
orizations for more nitrogen fertilizer 
plant capacity. 

Corn will be scarce and high-priced 
until fall, but it may go down to sup- 
port levels then if the pig crop is cut 
sharply. There won't be any big sur- 
plus, but the edge may be taken off 
the shortage. 

Prices of other feed grains are due 
to ease off in late spring when Cana- 
da will probably ship in large quan- 
tities of her all-time record supply of 
feeds: 190 million bushels feed 
wheat, 150 million bushels barley. 
140 milhon bushels oats. 

USDA’S. expectation of _ tight 
feed supplies the next four years un- 
til fertilizer production can boost 
yields probably still holds good, even 
though there may be an easing of sup- 
plies during the next year. Live- 
stock and poultry numbers will con- 
tinue to increase. If hog numbers 
drop sharply this year, the upward 
trend will likely be resumed in 1953 
—the corn-hog price ratio should be 
favorable again next fall. Demand 
for soybean oil meal is due to increase 
every year. 

Increased use of urea as high-pow- 
ered protein feed is coming. It can 
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be used as a nitrogen fertilizer, or as 
a synthetic feed. One ton that now 
sells for about $130 is rated the equal 
of 6.7 tons of 41 percent soybean meal 
for protein. It can be fed only to 
ruminants (cattle and sheep) and 
then only in connection with a bulky 
carbohydrate ration—like corn cobs. 

USDA nitrogen plans call for pro- 
duction of 150,000 to 200,000 tons 
annually within two or three years. A 
feed advisory committee recommend- 
ed plant construction to expand pres- 
ent urea output for feed from 30,000 
tons to 150,000 tons annually. 

Congress will extend price con- 
trols another year, but likely will 
loosen them more—certainly not 
tighten them. That’s the consensus of 
farm leaders on the Hill, many of 
whom would like to junk OPS. They 
give price decontrol only an outside 
chance. 


IMPORT BAN. Chances slight- 
ly favor the repeal of the import ban 
on peanuts and dairy products. It was 
tacked on to the Defence Production 
Act last year. It expires June 30 un- 
less extended, but the Administration 
is pressing for immediate repeal. 

There is growing sentiment for 
knocking this flat ban out, and for 
making import limitations flexible. 
Acriculture already has three such 
flexible laws. 

Foreign-minded congressmen—and 
their number is increasing—agree 
with the Administration that U. S. 
foreign policy is too badly upset by 
such import restrictions. Except for 
dairymen, farm organizations aren't 
opposing repeal, but they ask in re- 
turn that more use be made of the 
escape clause in reciprocal trade 
agreements. 


FEBRUARY, 1952 


USDA PROBE. USDA faces its 
first full-fledged investigation in his- 
tory. The Senate has voted its agri- 
cultural committee $50,000 for the 
job, and ordered a report made by 
June 30. Hearings may not start un- 
til late February. 

The investigation won't stop with 
CCC. Senators say they'll look into 
any charges brought by reputable 
sources. In addition to the grain 
storage investigation now under way, 
the committee has slated these: 


The leasing of Camp Crowder, Mo.. 


to private parties and immediate re- 
lease to CCC for storage at a big 
profit. The peanut purchase program 
that has cost taxpayers an average of 
$2 an acre yearly since 1937. Alleged 
dealing by Farm Credit Administra- 
tion officials in St. Louis in oil and 
gas rights on public lands. CCC's 
domestic and foreign sales. 

The grain shortage investigation is 
showing some 25 or 30 flagrant cases 
of warehousemen selling CCC stored 
grain, and now caught without either 
grain or money. They're mostly in 
Texas, with a few in the Kansas City 
and Chicago areas. CCC audits be- 
gan uncovering them last October. 
They're coming to light now because 
of the draining off of surpluses. 

All are under CCC’s uniform grain 
storage agreement contracts of which 
more than 12,500 are in effect. The 
entire responsibility for keeping the 
grain intact and in good condition is 
put on warehousemen in the agree- 
rent. The agreements were written 
this way to avoid the heavy expense 
of checking grain deposits as bank de- 
posits are checked. 

One of the big investigation ques- 
tions is whether any CCC employees 
have been involved in irregularities. 


USDA officials are really welcom- 
ing the probes. So also do many 
farm leaders in Congress. They think 
agriculture will come out looking 
pretty good, but if not, they want a 
full exposure. 


NOTE. The 1952-crop soybean 
price support was quietly set two 
months ago at 90 percent of Nov. 1951 
parity—$2.56 a hushel national farm 
average. It has been generally over- 
looked since it was buried in a larger 
release. The rate is 11 cents a bushel 
higher than for the 195] crop, and 
means about $2.81 a bushel, Chicago. 
—sbd— 


SOLVENT CONSULTANT 
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N. H. (Hunt) Moore, consultant engineer for 


solvent extraction plants, tly opened new 

offices at 1206 Sledge, Memphis, Tenn., mov- 

ing them from Wilson, Ark. Moore previously 

was general manager for Delta Products Co., 
Wilson, Ark. 








ASK ABOUT CROWN SAFE 
SOLVENT PROCESS FOR 
PROFITABLE EXTRACTION 


Crown plants in various sections of the country are now 
producing an extremely high quality meal and prime oil. 
Crown plants are absolutely safe (non-explosive Trichlor- 
ethylene, is the solvent) and are inexpensive to operate. 
Units are adaptable to multiple construction and may be in- 
stalled on location by the purchaser. 


Write today for complete information. See how one of 
these units can benefit farmers and businessmen alike. 


CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 


Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


1235 Tyler St. N.E. 


CROW 











The dollar value of a soybean harvest is enhanced 
by its freedom from trash and crackage. Soybean 
producers who use the six-foot Case Model “A” 
Combine are dollars ahead because their crops come 
from the combine exceptionally clean and whole, 
with the highest possible amount delivered to bag 
or bin. 
Case users are more dollars ahead because the 
Case Model “A” works fast and dependably, with 
little time out for adjustment and little outlay for 
repair. Case Combines are built in the 109-year-old 
Case tradition of making every part a bit better than 
might seem necessary. That is why Case Combines, 
like all Case machines, last long with small cost for 
upkeep. Its ability to do good, fast work at minimum 
Pulled and powered by 2-plow tractors €xpense and to keep going under difficult conditions 
such as the Case “VAC” shown here, the has made the Case Model “A” truly America’s fa- 
low-cost Model “F-2" Combine harvests yorite combine. Write for full information—or see 
all small grains and dozens of other crops ies mapas lial iii J. 5. Com Cas Dept. B-75, 


from tiny hard-to-get grass and clover : z 
seeds to big, fragile beans. Racine, Wis. 


9 AND 12-FOOCT CASE COMBINES 


Case builds both self-propelled and pull-type combines in these sizes, with choice of 
rub-bar or spike-tooth cylinders. All feature hydraulic header control, exceptionally 
seed-tight construction, long straw rack and exclusive Case “air-lift” cleaning. 
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STREET --- 


We invite the readers of THE ‘SOYBEAN DIGEST to use “MARKET STREET’ for their classified advertising. 








If you have 


yb seed, or other items of interest to 


the industry, advertise Sen here. Rate: 10c per word per issue. Minimum insertion $2.00. 


WANTED—USED EXPELLER AND 
other equipment for summer delivery. 
Reply Soybean Digest, Box 319C. 


WANTED—SMALL HEXANE SOLVENT 
plant, 25 or more tons daily capacity. 
Reply Soybean Digest, Box 319p, Hud- 
son, Iowa. 


SEED DIRECTORY 


A charge of $2 will be made to subscribers 
for listing one variety in the March and April 
issues, $1 for each additional listing. Quantity 
for sale and variety are listed. 


ARKANSAS 
Stuttgart—Jacob Hartz Seed Co., Inc., 2,500 
bu. uncertified Volstate, 3,000 bu. uncertified 
Dortchsoy 31, 1,000 bu. uncertified Roanoke, 
Ogden and Mamloxi. 


ILLINOIS 

Bloomington—Ed R. Smith, 2009 E. echoes, 
5,000 bu. field certified Adams, 5,000 bu. field 
certified Hawkeye, 1,000 bu. field certified Lin- 
coln, 1,000 bu. field certified Blackhawk. All 
bulk or bagged. 

Geneseo—-C. D. Ford & Sons, Rt. 4, 500 bu. 
certified Adams, 500 bu. certified Hawkeye. 

Pontiac—Steve Turner Farm Seeds, 1505 N. 
Aurora St., 2,000 bu. certified Adams, 2,000 
bu. certified Hawkeye. 

Ursa—Frank W. Lewis, 1,400 bu. certified 
Lincoln, 3,000 bu. uncertified Lincoln, 1,800 
bu. certified Hawkeye. 

Woodstock—Pell-Bari Farms, Inc., 305 Clay 
St., certified Blackhawk, certified and uneer- 
tified Hawkeye. 


IOWA 


Estherville—A. B. Rosenberger, 500 bu. cer- 
tified Blackhawk. 


Grinnell—W. C. Molison, Rt. 3, 700 bu. field 
certified Adams. 


Grinnell— Carl Tokle, Rt. 4, 250 bu. certified 
dams. 


Hudson—Strayer Seed Farms, 800 bu. cer- 
tified Adams, 300 bu. uncertified Bansei. 


Nevada—Thomas E. Wilson Farm, Box 53, 
900 bu. certified Hawkeye. 


KANSAS 


Carbondale—Lowell Chamberlain, 300 bu. 
certified Wabash. 


MINNESOTA 
Bird Island—Anthony Ziller, 600 bu. regis- 
tered Blackhawk, 2,000 bu. uncertified, certi- 
fied and registered Capitol. 


Morton—Harold Buscho, 200 bu. Minnesota 
registered Blackhawk. 


Sleepy Eye—-Arthur V. Domeier, Rt. 1, 100 
bu. registered Blackhawk. 


MISSOURI 


Bragg City—Jeff Wade, Jr., Rt. 1, 1,600 bu. 
certified Ogden. 


Laddonia-—Carver Brown, Rt. 1, 600 bu. 
certified Wabash. 


St. Charles—H. V. Seeburger, Rt. 1, 400 bu. 
uncertified S-100, 200 bu. certified Wabash, 
in paper bushel bags. 


St. Louis 2—Cypress Land Farms Co., 314 
Merchants Exch. Bldg., 1,000 bu. certified 
Adams, 2.500 bu. certified Hawkeye, 800 bu. 
uncertified Rickard Korean, 900 bu. Cypress 
No. 1, 500 bu. certified S-100, 2,000 bu. un- 
certified Ogden. 


OHIO 


Ashtabula—Clark Mann & Son, Rt. 2, 1,000 
bu. certified Monroe. 


Greenwich—W. W. Briggs, Rt. 2, 500 bu. 
certified Monroe. 


TENNESSEE 


Newbern—C. Hays Hollar, Box 127, 500 bu. 
certified Wabash, 300 bu. Wabash grown from 
certified seed, 300 bu. certified Ogden, 1,200 
bu. Ogden grown from certified seed 


ONTARIO CONVENTION 


The second annual Ontario Soy- 
bean Convention will be held at the 
Pyranon Ballroom in Chatham, On- 
tario, Feb. 20, beginning at 10 a. m. 

Reports of experiments and _ re- 
search on soybeans at the different 
experiment stations will be given by 
A. W. Owen, Harrow Experimental 
Station; Dr. F. Dimmock, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Ottawa; George 
Jones, Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph; Ken Murphey, Victory Mills, 
Ltd.; and Dr. A. A. Hildebrand, Ex- 
perimental Station, Harrow. 

Geo. M. Strayer, editor of the Soy- 
bean Digest and secretary of the 
American Soybean Association, will 
be guest speaker at the noon banquet. 








MERCHANTS EXCHANGE, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


HERE I$ OUR SEED SOYBEAN REPORT 


Our Cypress Brand Seed Soy- 
beans are in the bins and prelim- 
inary tests indicate our usual 
highest quality seed. 


Have you seen Cypress No. 1? 
Cypress No. 1 is our high yield- 
ing, high oil content, and almost 
non-shattering soybean for IIli- 
nois, North Missouri and Iowa. 
We have consistently combined 
forty bushels or over and have a 
few beans in the field yet which 
have not shattered at all. For 
prices and other information call 
or write. 


Please Address All Correspondence To 


CYPRESS LAND FARMS 


314 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE BLDG. 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 


MILLS — SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 


OIL BEANS. 
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A Pair of Aces 
for Packing Your 
Soybean Meal and Cake 








Get the benefit of Bemis’ fine printing . . . quality 
materials .. . careful workmanship ... large facili- 
ties that permit top service, wherever you are. 


You'll find these add up to a winning combination. 


a e © Boise ¢ Boston ¢ Brooklyn © Buffalo « Charlotte 
i o ¢ Cleveland « Denver « Detroit « Indianapolis 


ey 5 
ica. 
Houston « Jacksonville, Fla. e Kansas City « Los Angeles 
Louisville « Memphis e Minneapolis * New Orleans ¢ Norfolk 
New York City ¢ Okiahoma City « Omaha « Phoenix 
Philadelphia « Pittsburgh « St. Louis « Salina « Salt Lake City 
San Francisco ¢ Seattle « Vancouver, Wash. « Wichita 
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IN THE MARKETS 


Meal Famine Deepens 


The growing famine of soybean oil meal with some 
strength in soybean and oil markets the last part of the 
month characterized January markets. 

Meal was progressively harder to obtain. Production 
was good but it was being applied on previous contracts. 
Some Southern meal was traded and a little peanut meal 
moved North. Some meal was being traded on a swap 
basis. 

But an increasing number of processors—most of 
them with screw press outfits—did custom work. They 
processed beans bought on the market by feed mixers. 
The going rate was reported to be 25 to 40 cents a bushel, 
which made the meal worth $8 to $14 above ceilings. 
Some processors were also “going vertical,” or manu- 
facturing mixed feeds themselves. 

An expanding demand for animal proteins grew out 
of the dearth of soybean oil meal. 

Soybean futures pushed higher again during the lat- 
ter part of January and regained ground lost in Decem- 
ber. This was due to growing export talk, comparatively 
small offerings and the growing disposition of processors 
to take on custom work. 

Depressing factors in the oil market were poor mar- 
kets for cotton and vegetab!e oils and lack of a good 
export outlook. Lack of tankcars and storage space was 
also said to be a factor. 

Holland bought 3,200 tons of soybean oil for ship- 
ment through March. Belgium bought 500 tons for 
prompt delivery. 

January No. 2 soybeans, Chicago, opened at $2.9414, 
the low for the month, and closed at $3.08, the high, 
March futures opened for the month at $2.91, the low, 
and closed at $3.043,, the high. 

Crude soybean oil in tankcars, f.o.b. Decatur, opened 
for the month at 1134¢c and closed at 1014c, a low. High 
was 12c Jan. 10-11. 

Spot bulk soybean oil meal was at the $74 ceiling 
all month, and most futures were also quoted at the 
ceiling. 

MEMPHIS SOYBEAN OIL MEAL FUTURES JAN. 31° 
(Contract 100 tons) 
Soybean Meal Bulk— Decatur 
Mar., 74.00b; May, 74.00b; July, 74.00b; Aug., 74.00b; Oct., 71.10 
(072.25; Dec., flat 70.25. 
CHICAGO SOYBEAN OIL MEAL FUTURES CLOSE JAN. 31° 


Mar., 74.00b; May, 74.00b; July, 74.00b; Oct., 71.50b-72.00a; Dee., 
71.00b-73.00a. 


FUTURES, CHICAGO NO. 2 SOYBEANS 


} 
} 


oy 
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per bushel — J --- March 


anuary 
CRUDE VEGETABLE OILS, 


Cents per pound ——Soybean ---Cottonseed + Coconut 
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UNTREATED 


the ideal seed protectant 


Protects your soybean seed from rot and decay; from 


storage insects, too, with Spergon-DDT. 


Results: Sturdier plants—a greater yield of soybeans. 
Advanta QS: Effective at economical dosages, safe on seed, 
g * easy to use, compatible with legume inoculants 


and most insecticides, relatively low cost per 
unit of seed treated. 


Write for free ‘‘seed orotectant”’ Bulletin #1 
including latest seed treatment chart. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Naugatuck Chemical Division, Naugatuck, Conn. 


manufacturers of seed protectants—Spergon, Spergon-DDT, Spergon-SL, 
Spergon-DDT-SL, Phygon Seed Protectant, Phygon Naugets, Phygon-XL-DDT, 
Thiram Naugets — fungicides —-Spergon Wettable, Phygon-XL— insecticides 

Synklor-48-E, Synklor-50-W — fungicide-insecticides — Spergon Gladiolus 
Dust, Phygon Rose Dust — miticides — Aramite. 














who said “NO MOISTURE 
NEEDED”--? 


Farmers noticed how close- 
ly the fine, easy flowing 
humus base of LEGUME - 
AID clings to seeds, yet 
never clogs the drill. Some 
who did not like to moisten 
seed in advance of planting, 
tried applying LEGUME-AID 
directly on dry seed. When 
the crops grew, they report- 
ed excellent inoculation. 


Directions for applying 

LEGUME-AID will not be 

changed until the dry-use 

method can be scientifically 

proved. Meanwhile we sug- 

gest that those wishing to experiment, try dry inoculation with 
LEGUME-AID on only part of their seed and apply moisture to the 
rest, according to directions. Then compare results. 

ete, Tell your dealer you want LEGUME-AID 

7 % Agricultural Laboratories, Inc. 


1322 Chesapeake Avenue, Columbus 16, Ohio 


7he INOCULANT in the CARTON 


NU-SEME - an exclu- 
sive product of Western 
Burlap Bag Company 


SAVES UP TO $1.00 A TON IN SACKING COSTS, TOO 


long life ‘in cotton or burlap begs. | WESTERN-MADE 
NEW BAGS: 


And only Western has the famous 
NU-SEME process that converts top- Burlap—Strong, dur- 
’ 
able. Individually in- 
ed. 


quality used bags into attractive, 

like-new bags with the strongest 

seam possible! ‘‘Nu-Seme’’ bags spect: : 

are available blank or with your | Coffon—Highest qual- 
brand imprinted in attractive colors. | ity at lowest prices. 














write, wire or phone — 


Purlap tc aq UC. 01 w 30m 


Chicago 9 


Phone Cliffside 4-7700 


CHICAGO SOYBEAN OIL FUTURES CLOSE JAN. 31* 
Mar., 10.95; May, 11.20; July, 11.40; Sepg., 11.55; Oct., 11.48; Nov., 
11.45. 
NEW YORK SOYBEAN OIL FUTURES CLOSE JAN. 31* 
May, 11.00b; July, 11.20b; Sept., 11.34b; Oct., 11.43; Nov., 11.40b. 
a-Asked b-Bid *Reported by the Chicago edition of Wall Street Journal. 


@ PROCESSING OPERATIONS. Reported by 
Bureau of Census, Department of Commerce, for October, 
November. 

PRIMARY PRODUCTS EXCEPT CRUDE OIL, AT CRUDE OIL MILL 


LOCATIONS: PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS AND TRANSFERS AND 
STOCKS, NOVEMBER 1951—OCTOBER 1951 





Shipments and End of month 
Production transfers stock 





Products Nov. Oct. Nov. Oct. Nov. 30, Oct. 31, 
1951 1951 1951 1951 1951 1951 





SOYBEAN: 
Cake and mealt 535,494 §499,801 532,083 §508,262 30,455  §27,044 
Lecithin? 1,761,608 1,705,793 1,482,424 1,457,014 2,474,554 2,195,370 
Edible soy flour, 

full fatt 820 503 669 611 242 91 
Edible soy flour, 

othert . 4,799 6,025 4,843 5,751 1,077 1,121 


Industrial soy 
flourt aes 1,701 (*) 1,687 (@) 582 568 





§ Revised. * Not shown to avoid disclosure of individual operations. 
+ Unit of measure in tons.  { Unit of measure in pounds. 


SOYBEANS: RECEIPTS, CRUSHINGS AND STOCKS AT OIL MILLS, 
BY STATES, NOVEMBER 1951—OCTOBER 1951 
(Tons of 2,000 pounds) 
Receipts at mills Crushed or used 


State Nov. Oct. Nov. Oct. Nov. 30, Oct. 31, 
1951 1951 1951 1951 1951 1951 





Stocks at mills 








U. S. ~—...981,149 2,269,144 690,348 646,684 2,041,478 *%1,750,677 





Arkansas —... 61,832 86,677 15,495 121,590 75,253 
Illinois .. “2 294,790 737,417 
Indiana . 78 209,258 


221, 393 
7,386 


Texas .... (§) ($) onsen (§) eee 
All other .....133,151 195,820 53,731 48,151 220,714 141,294 





a Revised. § Included in “All other” to avoid disclosure of individual 
operations. 


SOYBEAN PRODUCTS: PRODUCTION AND STOCKS AT OIL MILL 
LOCATIONS, BY ‘STATES, NOVEMBER 1951—OCTOBER 1951 
Crude oil (thousand pounds) 
Production Stocks 





Cake and meal (tons) 
Production Stocks 








3 
Zz 





U. S. 225,365 214,799 77,029 65,782 535,494 *499,801 30,455 


Arkansas 4,529 3,834 2,260 1,540 11,868 10,526 
Illinois 30, i 29,835 219,948 216,217 
Indiana 6,868 48,199 47,737 
Iowa . 64,795 
Kansas q 10,633 
Kentucky 14,856 
- roma ga 9 ; x 18,943 
issouri . ‘ ° 19, 
Nebraska ... 2890 
M. Car. ... 2 





959 

53,891 

qa) qi) 
" ‘ (1) (1) 
All other 16,115 15,001 9,996 43,508 *38,791 9,623 %4,411 


* Revised. 
operations, 


® SOYBEAN GLUE. Consumption of soybean glue 
by the softwood plywood industry in November totaled 
3,873,000 Ibs. compared to 5,268,000 Ibs. in October, re- 
ports Bureau of the Census. 

Consumption of phenolic resins in November was 
2,260,000 Ibs.; and of all glues, 6,776,000 lbs. 

Stocks of soybean glue totaled 3,219,000 lbs. Nov. 30; 
and 2,999,000 Ibs. Oct. 31. 





(1) Included in “All other” to avoid disclosure of individual 
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@ FARM STOCKS. Stocks of soybeans on farms 
Jan. 1 are estimated at 103.4 million bushels, slightly 
above the previous record stocks of 101.7 million bushels 
on farms Jan. 1, 1951. The percentage of the 1951 crop 
of soybeans on farms is higher than a year ago and much 
higher than average. 

Late harvesting in some areas contributed to the high 
percentage and in a few localities considerable quantities 
still remain to be harvested. The acreage remaining to be 
harvested, however, is small in relation to the U. S. total. 

The disappearance from farms of 180 million bushels 
for the October-December quarter also was relatively 
heavy although less than the record 199 million bushels for 
the corresponding period a year ago. The seven-year av- 
erage disappearance for the period is around 150 million 
bushels. 

The largest stocks are in Illinois with 33 million bush- 
els, followed by Iowa with 18 million and Indiana with 
14 million bushels. The South Atlantic states account for 
4.5 million bushels. Virginia and North Carolina have 
the bulk of the stocks in that area. The South Central 
states have farm stocks of 5.3 million bushels, with 2 mil- 
lion of these in Mississippi and 1.6 million in Arkansas. 


STOCKS OF SOYBEANS ON FARMS JAN. 1 





Average State Average 
1943-50 1951 1952 1943-50 1951 1952 








Thousand bushels Thousand bushels 

121 88 88 272 342 554 

162 , 666 1,069 1,165 

243 4 8 6 

8,542 N.C. 505 378 1,683 

 C 83 33 571 

50 ‘ 110 

3 4 

457 618 
245 
144 
674 
566 
179 
28 

56,933 101,728 103,380 


@ INSPECTIONS. Inspected receipts of soybeans 
dropped seasonally in December to a total of 7,385 cars 
compared with 13,797 in November, and 10,371 in Dec. 
1950, according to reports to the Department of Agri- 
culture. December inspections brought the total for the 
first three months of the current season to 61,728 cars 
compared with 70,499 the same period last season and 
62,213 cars the first three months of the 1949-50 season. 


The quality of the soybeans inspected in December 
improved over the preceding month but was below the 
same month for the preceding four years. Only 59 per- 
cent graded No. 2 or better compared with 51 percent in 
November and 77 percent in Dec. 1950. 

Inspections of soybeans in December included the 
equivalent of 719 cars inspected as cargo lots and 505 
cars as truck receipts. 


@ SUPPORT PROGRAM. Fewer 1951-crop 
soybeans were placed under price support through De- 
cember than was true of the 1950 crop for a like period, 
reports Production and Marketing Administration of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

A total of 9,362,045 bushels of soybeans were under 
price support as of Dec. 31 compared with 13,567,999 
bushels for the same date last year. 

Of the above total 4,389,225 bushels were farm-stored 
under loan, 4,815,696 bushels were warehouse-stored, 
and 54,782 bushels were under purchase agreements. 
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_..Your most dependable source 
for ALL sya ingredients 


Soya Products Division 

of Glidden, Chicago — 

America’s vast center of 

Soybean research an 

processing often. referred 
_ to as soybean city. 


Call on GLIDDEN to keep 


Your Food Products out AHEAD! 


A complete line of 
soya edibles, including 
Soya Flours, Soya Grits, Soyabits, 
Soya Whipping Agent and Prime 
Edible Soya Lecithin... for use in 
Baked Goods, Meats, Canned 
Foods, Confectionery Goods. 


Never-ending research by the indus- 
try’soutstanding scientists,advanced 
processing methods and rigid lab- 
oratory control are combined at 
Glidden to produce soya ingredients 
of the highest attainable quality for 
use in an ever-growing variety of 
foods. To help any manufacturer 
utilize soya edibles to improve his 
products, the manpower and facili- 
ties of the Glidden Technical Serv- 
ice are always available. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


SOYA PRODUCTS DIVISION 


1825 N. Laramie Avenue 





« Chicago 39, Illinois 
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UNIVERSAL “tester 
For Grain, Seed, Feed, Hot Soybean 
Meal and Mill Products 


THE ONLY MOISTURE 
TESTER That: 


@ Gives direct moisture percentage 
readings on a dial, instantly. 


@ Requires no separate temperature an: 
tests ; a built-in thermometer auto- Guaranteed For 


matically indicates temperature. 3 Years 


@ Operates electrically, yet requires No maintenance. 
no electrical outlets or batteries. Write for literature 


The Universal is consistently accurate. and liberal free trial 
Thoroughly dependable. Fully portable. offer. 


BURROWS EQUIPMENT COMPARY 




















THE FACT STILL 
REMAINS THAT 
SUPERIOR ELEVATOR 
CUPS 
“DP” - “OR” - "CC". “v" 
are MADE STRONGER 
will LAST LONGER 
have 
GREATER CAPACITY 
and will operate more efficiently at less cost than 
other elevator cups. 
Write to 
K. I. WILLIS CORPORATION 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


for names of distributors and analysis form No. 20 








Give Your Customers the Latest 


Feeding Information 


LIVESTOCK FEEDING 
1952 
44 pages illustrated 


Easy to read and understand. 
Give it to local FFA, veterans 
classes and 4-H club members 
with your imprint. For complete 
information write 
American Soybean Association 
Hudson, lowa 








@ STOCKS. Production and Marketing Administra- 


tion’s commercial grain stock reports. 


U. S. Soybeans in Store and Afloat at Domestic Markets (1,000 Bu.) 
Jan. 2 Jan. 9 Jan. 16 Jan. 23 Jan. 30 


Atlantic Coast . 1,481 1,313 1,424 1,462 1,547 
Gulf Coast 436 528 654 540 173 
Northwestern and 

Upper Lake 473 466 435 q 365 
Lower Lake ‘ 2,662 2,578 2,674 58 2,270 
East Central 2,890 2,813 2,794 a 2,448 
West Central Southwestern 

and Western 1, 
Total 

current week 9,759 9,548 9,742 9,247 8,411 
Total year ago 13,915 13,751 13,792 13,086 12,738 


817 1,850 1,761 d 1,608 


U. S. Bonded Soybeans in Store and Afloat at Canadian Markets 
Total current week 162 162 162 162 
Total year ago ..... 96 96 96 96 


Total North American Commercial Soybean Stocks 
Current week 9,921 9,710 9,904 9,409 8,573 
Year ago 14,011 13,847 13,888 13,182 12,834 


Soybean stocks of 220 million bushels were stored in 
all positions on Jan. 1, according to reports assembled 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. These stocks 
are the second largest of record, being exceeded only by 
the nearly 232 million bushels on hand Jan. 1, 1951. 

Included in the current totals are farm stocks of 
over 103 million bushels and nearly 45 million bushels 
in interior mills, elevators and warehouses, as estimated 
by the Crop Reporting Board. Stocks in both positions 
are of record size. Also included in the total are nearly 
10 million bushels of commercial stocks at terminals, 
as reported by the Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion, and 62 million bushels in processing plants, as 
enumerated by the Bureau of the Census. The Ja 1. 
terminal stocks are the lowest in nine years. Stocks at 
processing plants are lower than for January 1, 1950 
and 1951, but above other years of record. 

From an estimated supply of 285 million bushels 
(carry-over of 4,154,000 bushels plus the 1951 crop of 
280,512,000 bushels) current stocks indicate a disap- 
pearance of nearly 65 million bushels. Soybeans pro- 
cessed in the October-December quarter were reported 
by the Bureau of the Census at 67.7 million bushels. In 
addition, some were exported and small quantities were 
used for feed and other purposes. 


@® EXPORTS. U.S. exports of soybeans and soybean 
oil for November, as reported by the Office of Foreign 
Agriculture: 

Soybeans ........ : ili b heniee . 3,514,268 bushels 


Soybean oil (crude) ict .. 29,046,907 pounds 
Soyb oil (refined) iene — . 4,665,500 pounds 





_ more beans; 
” nitrogen f 
It's wise’ f° 


soil. 
INOCULATION 


‘nfree 


KALO INOCULANT CO. 


QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Converted to a soybean cialehene mr the exports 
for November amounted to 6,989,967 bushels of beans. 

The grain inspection department of the New Orleans 
Board of Trade reports that 596,000 bushels of soybeans 
were cleared for export shipment from the Port of New 
Orleans during the month of December, compared with 
2,072,000 bushels in November. 

December shipments included: Belgium 51,000 bush- 
els; Holland 296,000 bushels; and Israel 149,000 bushels. 


@ SHORTENING. Standard shortening shipments 
reported by the Institute of Shortening and Edible Oils, 
Inc., in pounds. 

Dec. 29 cinemas 2,921,926 
Jan, 5 .... ee iahiiaiohiee icant 4,191,752 
Jan, 12 . ets detailing 
Jan. 19 : ioc 4,852,814 
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WORLD’S MOST COMPLETE LINE 
OF OIL MILLING EQUIPMENT 


From time to time we have told you that the V. D. 
Anderson Company is the world’s largest man- 
ufacturer of Oil Milling equipment. Not only is 
this true but Anderson also supplies the world’s 
most complete line of Oil Milling equipment. 
Whether you are expanding your present facili- 
ties or planning a completely new plant, you can 


CHOOSE ANY OF THREE METHODS 

You can extract by Expellers, Solvent Extraction 
or by the patented Exsolex process. Anderson 
supplies extraction equipment for all three 
methods. And not only that but 


ANDERSON SUPPLIES ALL EQUIPMENT 

for an Oil Mill operating by any of these 
methods. At the left we are giving you a partial 
list of the complete line of Anderson Oil Milling 
equipment. Much of this equipment is exclusive 
with the V. D. Anderson Company. Because we 
have the most complete line it will pay you to 
talk to an Anderson engineer when you are con- 
sidering any vegetable oil extraction equipment. 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 
1976 WEST 96th STREET e CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
*Trademarks Reg. in U. S. Pat. Off. 


TWIN MOTOR SUPER-DUO Olt EXPELLER ANDERSON SOLVENT EXTRACTION ANDERSON PRE-EXPELLERS 





UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
313 N. FIRST ST. 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Delivery Problem? 


_ GET UP IN THE AIR about solvent deliv- we'll go all out to get deliveries through to you 

eries. Depend on Phillips, the largest pro- on time. 

ducer of hexane in the world. Come what may, Important, too, is the fact that Phillips 66 
Hexane is a truly excellent extraction solvent! 
The extremely narrow boiling range assures no 
light end losses or heavy residues left in the meal. 
And, because it’s water-white and a pure petro- 
leum hydrocarbon, it does not taint or color 
your finished products. Helps to assure uniformity 
and high quality. 

Write us for complete information about 

Phillips 66 Extraction Solvents for soybean, 
cottonseed, flaxseed, tung nut, rice bran, corn 
germ, castor bean, alfalfa, animal fat and other 
extraction industries. 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 





